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The Future of the Telephone 





Ir was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows from 
the acorn, so a nation-wide system 
has grown out of Bell’s single 
telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of millions 
of telephones throughout the land, 
regardless of distance, has not 
come about easily. It has resulted 
from a series of scientific discov- 
eries and technical achievements 
embodied in a telephone plant of 


vast extent and intricacy. Great 
economies have already been 
gained by such technical im- 
provements and more are sure to 
follow for the benefit of telephone 
users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not ofly in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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OUR 
FEBRUARY CONTRIBUTORS 


Robinson Jeffers contributes our frontis- 
piece this month. Mr. Jeffers is the 
author of TAMAR and ROAN STAL- 
LION, which Mr. Sterling so ably re- 
viewed in November Overland. Mr. 
Jeffers is not only a great poet but will 
be remembered in connection with the 
tower he is building in Carmel. 


Allan Yantis gives us a splendid story 
METAL BADGE for this issue. Yantis 
is one of the foremost writers of the 
West. His stories sell readily in Eastern 
markets because they are typically of the 
West in which he lives and is acquainted. 


Robert F. Rockwell, who so ably sets 
forth the problems confronting the 
ranger to today, was formerly Lieut.- 
Governor of Colorado. It is with 


authority that Mr. Rockwell writes. 


We feel we must mention Percy E. 
Naylor, who lives entirely upon what 
he makes out of his writing. Mr. Naylor 
was disappointed that he didn’t appear 
in January Overland, but we hope we 
shall have his work many more months 


of this year. 


The other names are all o'd familiar 
ones to the Overland Family and need 

no introduction, nothing but our sincere 
gratitude for their support. 
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Age In Prospect 


RAISE youth’s hot blood if you will, I think that happiness 
Rather consists in having lived clear through 
Youth and hot blood, on to the wintrier hemisphere 
Where one has time to wait and remember. 


Youth and hot blood are beautiful, so is peacefulness. 
Youth had some islands in it but age is indeed 

An island and a peak; age has infirmities, 

Not few, but youth is all one fever. 


To look around and to love in his appearances, 
Though a little calmly, the universal God’s 
Beauty is better I think than to lip eagerly 
The mother’s breast or another woman’s. 


And there is no possession more sure than memory’s; 
But if I reach that gray island, that peak, 

My hope is still to possess with eyes the homeliness 
Of ancient loves, ocean and mountains, 


And meditate the sea-mouth of mortality 

And the fountain six feet down with a quieter thirst 
Than now I feel for old age; a creature progressively 
Thirsty for life will be for death too. 


‘Robinson Jeffers 
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Grazing Cattle on the National Forest Reserve 


HE mid-western plainsman who 

must raise and buy feed for his 

cattle the year round, thinks the 
mountain stockman who has access to 
the Forest Reserves ought to “make a 
killin.” 

The country at large does not under- 
stand the peculiar problems of the cattle- 
men adjacent to these feeding grounds in 
the higher mountain regions. This is 
partly because people do not realize the 
great changes that have come about since 
the beginning of the cattle business in 
the West. 


The yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, recently issued, presents in 
a graphic way, the early development of 
the open range. ‘The report states that 
when Texas and New Mexico were an- 
nexed to the United States vast num- 
bers of wild cattle roamed through those 
areas. The census of 1870 gives the 
number as four million. These were 
descended from stock imported from 
Mexico and earlier from Spain. Through 
the survival of the strongest during gen- 
erations of neglect, they had become 
hardy, and experts in seeking food and 
water. They were able to live even 
through the winter period with no ex- 
pense to their owners except that in- 
volved in the semi-annual round-up. 


Rospert F. RocKWELL 


Formerly Lieut.-Governor of Colorado 


In the extreme southwest where the 
range business began the winters are 
mild. Also for a series of years in the 
late seventies mild winters prevailed 
much further north. This led to the 
conclusion that range cattle needed no 
protection from the elements in the win- 
ter, and the notion spread even into the 
far northwest where the winters are 
nearly always severe. 

Originally the stockman was satisfied 
to take a loss of 5 per cent threugh 
winter exposure, but in the cold winter 
of 1881-82 his losses mounted to as high 
as 35 per cent. This shook his confi- 
dence in the ability of modern cattle to 
endure rigorous climate. 

Then came the tragedy of the “sheep 
and the cattle war.” The custom had 
developed for stockmen to combine herds 
into one great herd, and drive them 
across the country. At the same time, 
the public domain had been thrown open 
to settlers. Homesteaders, many of 
them sheep men, had availed themselves 
of the opportunity offered. This meant 
fencing the range, and especially the wa- 
tering places. While the “nesters” were 
well within their rights, the cattlemen 


were infuriated when they came upon 
place after place that had formerly been 
theirs by right of use of the range, now 
fenced and occupied by a homesteader. 
However, the Government was on the 
side of the homesteader, and the west- 
ern cattleman must himself settle down 
to more local enterprise in the conduct 
of his business. 


For a brief period a. number of large 
cattle ranches were developed. In the 
middle eighties it was not uncommon for 
single holdings to reach the enermous 
extent of three million acres. But where 
this land became valuable through the 
increase of population, the tendency was 
later for the owners to break it up and 
sell it in smaller tracts to new-comers. 

Now practically all land that can be 
used for farming purposes has been taken 
up, and this has decreased the area of 
the range. Also, it has left only the 
poorer land for grazing purposes. The 
one exception must be made of the range 
in the mountain states, under permanent 
forest reserve. 

About 156,000,000 acres of national 
forests are now being used in the live- 
stock industry. For the use of this land 
under reserve, the livestock man pays a 
definite price per head for such periods 
of the year as it is profitable or desirable 





A Cattle Ranch in Winter 
Under Four Feet 
of Snow 





Cattlemen Worry over the 
Problem of Wintering 
Stock 
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Getting ready for the branding in the forest reserve. As necessary here where a price is 
paid for grazing, as it ever was on the free and open range. 


to graze the forest range. The area dif- 
fers in this way, as in many other restric- 
tions, from the government-owned land 
of the free and open range in other sec- 
tions. 

For twenty years I have been handling 
cattle on the Forest Reserve, and during 
this twenty-year period there has been 
almost a complete change in the manner 
of conducting the business. We have 
changed from an open range to a pas- 
ture proposition, except for the four or 
five months that we can use the forest 
reserve. In other words, it costs ap- 
proximately 100 per cent more to handle 
cattle in the mountain country today 
than it did fifteen or twenty years ago. 

In that additional expense all the 
profit that used to be in the business has 
disappeared. For five years past the 
range cattle business has been one bad 
year after another, until today many of 
the old-time cattle raisers are bankrupt, 
and their cattle and ranches have often 
been sold for a song. 

How did this change occur? To this 
question there are many answers. The 
increased population of our mountain 
sections has caused the filing upon and 
using of much that was formerly graz- 
ing land. Then came the six hundred 
and forty acre homestead where ex-serv- 
ice men in particular tried to make a 
living and eventually had to sell to some 
stock man. The increased value of sheep 
also had its part in reducing the amount 
of land available for cattle grazing; for 
where sheep graze, cattle must leave. 
Because of having the public domain for 
early and late grazing, we used to figure 
on feeding not more than a half-ton of 
hay to the head; now it takes about one 
and a half tons per head. In the moun- 
tain sections today there is practically 
no desirable public domain to use, and 





what pasture we must have between the 
time of winter feeding and the time 
when we can use the high mountains 
where the fcrest reserve is located, is the 
land we have bought for self protection. 

This means more capital invested, 
which, with high taxes on the land, 
makes heavy additional expense. At the 
same time, grazing conditions are not as 
good as they were when all the cattle 
were turned out in the low country and 
gradually worked back onto the high 
mountains for summer grazing. 

The stockman’s attitude must be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of what he 
feels he was encouraged to expect when 
the Forest Reserves were set aside. Con- 
servation was to be the prime motive— 
conservation of water for irrigating pur- 
poses below and for domestic use, con- 
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servation of mineral rights for the use 
of future generations, and conservation 
of our forests and game. The question 
of grazing was incidental, and it was 
generally talked, if not promised, that 
those who used the forest for grazing 
purposes might do so by paying the actual! 
cost of supervision. The stockman feels 
that Congress was seized with a mania 
to raise more money for the work of 
Bureaus at Washington, and so commer- 
cialized the grazing privileges of the 
forest reserves. 

In the west we are allowed to file and 
are given decrees of preference to water 
for irrigation. Without these rights and 
decrees, the ownership of the land would 
be useless, therefore they are as essen- 
tial as the land itself. Now what of the 
ranches adjacent to the government graz- 
ing land, and which have little value 
without the grazing privilege? Are the 
rights to use the range not as necessary 
as the water rights? 

The condition which has been created 
has compelled a considerable reduction 
in the number of cattle that can be han- 
dled. Three hundred head will now be 
found to be an average herd. for a ranch- 
man.- As the cattle are what we depend 
upen for profit, it follows that if we are 
compelled to feed two or three times as 
much hay to each animal as we formerly 
fed, and can only handle one-half to one- 
third as many, our profits on the same 
expense basis are cut down accordingly. 

The forest grazing lands present diffi- 
culties which are not presented by the 
pasture land of the middle west. All 
the cattle of various raisers run together, 
except in rare instances where there are 
natural barriers or where an occasional 
fence has been built and kept up. This 
running together of steers, cows and 


(Continued on Page 63) 














A Cow Camp, where men hired by the stockman make their headquarters 
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RIM. SILENT. Gray with a 
thin sifting of alkali dust, a half 
dozen rangemen jogged unhur- 

riedly, almost it seemed reluctantly, into 
old Fort Stockton from the northwest. 
Following the broad glaring white road 
that served the town for Main Street, 
they rode past the post office, Tim’s bar- 
ber shop, and straight to Morg Blanty’s 
saloon. Leaving restless horses to rub 
their heads against the hitching rail, they 
reeled along on high-heel boots, dragging 
as many different patterns of spurs as 
there were numbers among them, entered 
the saloon, and without a word gestured 
the bartender to “Fill ’em up.” 

With the entrance of these men the 
boisterous joviality around the bar and 
the low, staccato hum around the poker 
tables stopped dead still. They waited 
for the news from this detachment of 
the scouting party which had been scrap- 
ing the surrounding country for the past 
forty-eight hours, in vain search of one 
Pud Burnett. Pud’s horse had showed 
up at his ranch two days before rider- 
less, with bridle reins dragging. His 
punchers not being able to locate their 
boss, or his body, in the vicinity, came 
on to Ft. Stockton where his family lived 
during the school season, and reported to 
Sheriff Duff Bonner. Pud Burnett was 
the sort of fellow that couldn’t be miss- 
ing without being missed. Was called 
the most popular man in the Pecos Val- 
ley. Hadn’t an enemy in the world that 
anybody knew of. 

While these men were still engaged in 
wetting down their alkali throats with 
“likker,”” Morg Blanty came through the 
door of the back room of his sa'oon; saw 
the newcomers and asked the question 
everyone was waiting to hear answered. 

“Whadcha find boys?” 

“This!” significantly replied Fen Rob- 
ison, pushing along on the bar an old 
floppy white Stetson, the peculiar dents 
and angles of which flashed on their 
minds a photograph of the owner. There 
was a dark smear on the brim. 

“God —damn!” fell from 
Blanty, too solemn for a curse. 

The quick intake of breath through- 
out the room eased itself out into a sigh; 
rose to a murmur, which grew louder 
and more ominous with the confusion of 
chairs scraped against boards as the 
poker players left their game to join the 
circle enclosing Morg Blanty and the re- 
turned searchers. 

This looked like a Big Bend job. Some 
of that gang, apparently, had drifted 
farther north than usual. Clearly no 


Morg 


mere accident had occurred, else the body 
would have been found in the vicinity 
of the hat and the tracks near the wind- 





A Metal Badge 


By ALLAN YANTIS 


mill where Pud Barnett had been work- 
ing that afternoon. 

The question now was, “Who would 
tell Her?” 

“We oughta git uh woman to do it,” 
suggested Fen Robison. 

“Shore!” agreed Morg. “An’ Mis’ 
Davis ‘ud be the best ’un ti do it, I 
reckon.” 

They were impatient under the re- 
straint of waiting for the sheriff and his 
purty to return before starting out again; 
this time to look for the murderer. 

Just then a stranger entered the sa- 
loon. His get-up was about the usual 
ringe outfit, and the crowd, absorbed in 
this local drama, gave him no more than 
a passing glance as he made his way to 
the bar and ca!led for a drink. 

Not so Morg Blanty. He was never 
so deeply engrossed as to fail to “siz: 
up” every man who entered this little 
kingdom of his. Morg knew a lot about 
His twenty-five years as frontier 
bartender, gaming house and _ saloon 
keeper had not been wasted. The man 
lrinking alone at the bar was either 
hunting or being hunted, and Morg was 
inclined to the latter conclusion. 


f ces. 


Morg winked a sign to Fen Robison to 
ower his voice in certain details he was 
relating in connection with the missing 
man. Watching from the tail of his eye, 
he caught the immediate, 
though seemingly careless shift of posi- 
tion for a better hearing. 


stranger s 


It had worked so nicely Morg was a 
little taken back himself, bet soon re- 
covered; and pushing the boys aside, 
trode across the room, and shoved his 
face, malignant with suspicicn, almost 
against the stranger's. 

“What's yore name, ef iny?’ he de- 
manded. Arrogant. Power-bloated. 

“Yuh guessed it, mister, firs’ time,” 
humorously replied the man, appar-ntly 
choosing to ignore the saloon keeper's 
belligerent attitude; good-humoredly go- 
ing on with the interrupted business of 
“likkerink’”’ up. 

Jumping back a few paces, Morg 
Blantly’s black eyes burned dangerously 
as his big voice boomed through the 
room like the sudden bursting of a harm- 
less-looking thunder cloud. 

“Stretch yuhse’f, damn yuh, whi-e | 
scale the guns offen yuh!” 

His .45 yawned contagiously at the 
stranger during this sarcastic speech. 

The hand that was carrying the glass 
to the man’s lips, instantly obeyed the 
command and diverted its course up 
ward, then betwcen the flicker of an 
eye-lash, forward, splintering the fragile 








glass and its contents against Morg 
Blanty’s forehead and into his eyes. 

In the first fractional second of pain 
and blindness the gun hand of Morg 
Blanty lowered guard, and the stran- 
ger’s cool, quiet voice ordered: 

“Ease loose from that gun!” backing 
the order with two big Colts, simul- 
taneously whipped into play with the 
crashing of the whiskey glass in Morg 
Blanty’s face. 

“Stay where yuh air, gents, an’ keep 
‘um high!” the man called to the crowd, 
which swayed forward half-heartedly. 
uncertain. 

Keeping them covered, the stranger 
backed out of the saloon, and as the door 
swung to behind him Morg’s close 
friends and cronies crowded around him, 
lending silent, understanding support 
while the first surge of his rage and 
humiliation spent itself in vile epithets 
hurled at the man who had disgraced and 
disarmed him on the premises sacred to 
the power of Morgan Blanty. Mechan- 
ically dabbing at his face with the snow 
white silk handkerchief he was never 
without, Morg gave no thought to the 
flesh wounds. The wound to the spirit 
was too deep for thought of anything 
else. 

Fen Robison attempted to ease things 
up with one of his jocular remarks: 

‘*Y the liver-eatin’ son-uva-gun; 
b’lieve he’d uh blowed us all to hell fera 
whimsy.” 

But Morg was in no mood for raillery. 
Ignored Fen’s remark and put up to 
them in an unmistakable tone the ques- 
tion of Pud Burnett’s strange disappear- 
ance. 

“Boys, whata we been ridin’ fer, day 
an’ night, these last two days?” 

Morg had done his part by riding all 
day and night when the search first 
started. Waiting until he was sure the 
significance of his question had taken 
hold of their minds, he continued: 

“They ain’t uh man livin’ quicker on 
the trigger ‘an Pud Burnett. Yuhall 
know that. It’d take a dirty two-gun 
coward come” 

He purposely left them to finish the 
sentence in their own minds. 

The talk now buzzed throughout the 
long room, reaching to the farthest cor- 
ners where a few poker habitues had gone 
back to the game. Morg Blanty’s insin- 
uating remarks lent a new and vital 
angle to the Pud Burnett mystery. The 
saloon keeper threw every ounce of his 
domineering personality into’ the bal- 
ance against their calm judgment, and 
watched with growing satisfaction their 
passions mount with leaps and bounds. 

As their convictions grew, voices rose, 
and opinions advanced upon facts and 
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trampled them béyond recognition. If 
he was a peaceable man why did he ride 
into a peaceful community armed like a 
Mexican Revolutionist? Also, how had 
he come by his expert knowledge and 
skill in handling two guns at the same 
time? How did they know he wasn’t the 
high-priced Carter outlaw that every 
sheriff in the State was chasing across his 
county line? Checking up from mem- 
ory of the poster they had read many 
times, they decided he answered the de- 
scription, and he wore all the earmarks 
of the Big Bend bad men. 

Having made up their minds that they 
wanted a little conversation with this 
two-gun four-flusher, they were sudden- 
ly frantic lest he had escaped them. In 
their haste they jammed the narrow 
doorway; scrambling, tumbling, tearing 
man by man, they loosed the wedge and 
poured into the street; caught sight of 
a strange horse waiting before the old 
Riggs Hotel, and plunged down the 
street, a typical irresponsible, passion- 


blinded mob. 


Morg Blanty never consulted any- 
body’s pleasure in the matter 
of closing his playhouse. 





The hunted man barricaded himself 
behind the boxed-in space that divided 
office from lobby as the mob clattered 
across the rickety frame veranda which 
ran around three sides of this old adobe 
hostlery, bullet and blood scarred from 
many such scenes. 

The stranger sent his greeting through 
the doorway, and the callers halted and 
returned the courtesy through an open 
window. Between lulls in the firing 
they called to the man to come out and 
take his medicine for the murder of Pud 
Burnett. He replied that Pud Burnett 
was his friend, which statement he would 
be glad to prove if they'd bring Pud 
around. They greeted this with deri- 
sion, suggesting: that he pick somebody 
besides a dead man to identify him. 

When Sheriff Bonner finally arrived 
in town and hurried to the scene of 
battle, no damage had been done except 
to the hotel, and it was used to rough 
handling. He scattered the mob with 
a few caustic remarks about his still be- 
ing sheriff here, took possession of the 
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prisoner and lodged him in jail to await 
investigation as a suspicious character. 

Morg Blanty was content to let the 
loud, unmanageable portion of that day’s 
mob think him satisfied with the disposi- 
tion made of the man they all now firmly 
believed had murdered Pud Burnett. 
With eight or ten of his staunch follow- 
ers he had a date for midnight. Mean- 
while, Morg was free with the drinks on 
the house, taking any refusal of his invi- 
tations as an affront to himself. Prompt- 
ly at midnight he closed up, and those 
who didn’t like it could mouth their 
peevishness to the chilly night air out- 
side. Morg Blanty never consulted any- 
body’s pleasure but his own in the mat- 
ter of opening or closing his play house. 
If he chose to close when the night was 
only half spent, it was his affair. On the 
other hand, the closing hour often 
merged with that of the opening one on 
the following day. 

An Indian summer haze increased the 
blackness of the night. Here and there 
patches of sickly yellow light from the 
few still flickering kerosene lamps made 
it necessary for Morg Blanty and his 
men to huddle their bulky forms in the 
short shadaws of adobe walls. They 
were making for the rear of the jail, 
for it humped its old stone back against 
the loneliness that beat down upon it 
from miles of open prairie, covered with 
scrub mesquite and those old Spanish 
daggers which take on all sorts of weird 
shapes after night. 


As the details of this solemn old build- 
ing gradually poked out through the 
gloom, the figure of a man was discern- 
ible on the steps at the rear door. Fen 
Robison whispered to the man nearest 
him: 

“Hell, fellers, the sheriff's there!” 

This caused a hurried grouping of the 
men for consultation, and the sound 
traveled to the quick ear of the man on 
the steps. Instantly there drifted out to 
them the cold business proposition of the 
man they respected and liked above any 
other in the county, except, perhaps, Pud 
Burnett. 

“Boys, I don’ wanta kill yuh; some uh 
yu’re m’ bes’ friends. But shore es hell 
I'll do it ef yuh set a foot nigher to this 
jail tonight.” 

“Sh!” cautioned Morg Blanty, “he 
don’ know we're here; he jes’ thinks it.” 

Morg’s only fear was that some one 
might weaken under the spell of Duff 
Bonner’s personality and confess their 
presence there, which would mean the 
game was up; for not a man of them, 
including himself, would entertain the 
thought of raiding the jail so long as the 
game little man they had elected sheriff 
exposed himself to any danger. 

A heavy black hour of silence dragged 
by—another, absolute and complete. 
Sheriff Bonner laughed silently at his 
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nervousness. Decided definitely — that 
what he had thought was murmuring 
voices of human beings was but the whin- 
ing of the wind on the ground, swaying 
back and forth in its efforts to rise. 
Standing hesitant a few moments longer 
to get the cramps out of his legs, the 
sheriff shouldered his old winchester and 
went home. 

To make sure that they were not be- 
ing tricked, Morg Blanty allowed an- 
other hour to crawl by. Then, while 
time poised weirdly above that black 
crater that separates night from dawn, 
the mesquite brush fringing the jail’s 
rear grounds resolved into swift, relent- 
less men, with a purpose augmented by 
tortuous postponement. There was no 
further time for tedious caution. They 
must be well on their way before day- 
break, and the lone cottonwood was a 
good fifteen miles from town. 

Skirting the town where scattered resi- 
dences encroached on the pgairie, their 
passions were whipped to greater fury 
by the cries of a woman wailing for her 
dead. 

“Pud’s widder!” Fen 
marked in a hushed voice. 

“We oughta burn the damn skunk,” 
Morg put in, and they spurred ahead to 
hasten the work of justice. 

When Sheriff Bonner struggled out 
of a heavy sleep, just after sunrise the 
next morning, his first thought was of 
his prisoner. Doggone funny, but he 
had been dead sure once that he heard 
voices out there in the brush. Well, it 
was a good one on him and some day he 
would tell the boys about it. The 
thought came that he would like to go 
down to the jail and see if everything 
was all right before he had his breakfast. 

Duff Bonner knew he was distinctly 
relieved when he arrived at the jail and 
found things as he had left them the 
night before. Going inside he blinked 
the shadows out of the cell and called 
out a greeting to his prisoner. He had 
the queer feeling of talking to himself, 
and a closer scrutiny of the cell proved 
this to be the case. 

“A dirty inside job, by God!” the 
sheriff thought, as he became a whirl- 
wind of action. Straight to Morg 
Blanty’s saloon, where nobody was in 
evidence except a few loafers and a sul- 
len bartender. The sheriff made him- 
self at home to the extent of searching 
the premises; and quite as he had ex- 
pected, the back room of the saloon con- 
tained his one unreliable deputy in a 
drunken stupor. Duff Bonner kicked the 
man back into semi-consciousness and got 
the destination of the lynching party; 
visited the livery stable where he kept 
his best horse and was soon racing heed- 
lessly over grass-grown dog holes and 
through scratchy, clinging catclaw over 
the short cut to the lone cottonwood. 

As the old cottonwood tree reeled diz- 


Robison _re- 


zily out of the misty distance, and pres- 
ently stood clearly in view, Sheriff Bon- 
ner had a moment of full and complete 
relief. But when he had cooled himself 
in its deep shade for a half hour and no 
horsemen appeared on the horizon, he 
was plunged into a deeper mortification 
than he knew at the first shock of finding 
his prisoner gone. Gradually the truth 
dawned upon him that Morg had given 
out the wrong information because he 
knew that the sheriff would look for the 
man who had supplied the keys to the 
jail before he went off on any hunt for 
the lynchers. 

Sheriff Duff Bonner swallowed bitter 
thoughts as he jogged back to town. He 
took his office seriously. So much so, 
that he had been called the best sheriff 
Pecos County ever had. They said Bon- 
ner always got his man; and further- 
more, kept him until the law had its say. 
To lose a prisoner without the satisfac- 
tion of any kind of a fight on his part 
was a stunning blow to the man who 
counted his own life second to those 
under his charge, in every instance. 

As he neared the saloon whose owner, 
in spite of the long friendship between 
them, had caused him such bitter humil- 
iation, the sheriff stiffened and prepared 
to ride straight on to the livery stable. 

Then the saloon door swung open and 
Pud Burnett’s hefty figure stepped forth, 
followed by the entire male population 
of the town, it appeared; every man of 
them carrying little short of his capacity 
of the Blanty Special, reserved for occa- 
sions of rejoicings, such as elections, 
Fourth of July celebrations, etc. 

Sheriff Bonner automatically reined 
his horse to a short stop, and before he 
could find a clear thought in the daze 
that enveloped him, the boisterous 
crowd, led by Pud Burnett, was drag- 
ging him off his horse, declaring their 
intention of taking him to the circus to 
show him the monkey in the cage. He 
had no idea what they meant to do with 
him, but Bonner realized how futile ar- 
gument or reasoning would be with these 
men. He allowed himself to be pulled 
along in a direction he vaguely felt to be 
toward the jail, although he couldn’t see 
where they were going. A little later 
when he felt those familiar stone steps 
under his feet he knew his hunch had 
been right. 

When they were before the cell the 
sheriff had found vacant a few hours 
before, the men shoved him forward and 
told him to have a look at the monkey. 
Their hilarity called forth lurid pro- 
fanity from the inside of the cell. Duff 
Bonner stared. 

“Little Jody Carter hise’f!” came 
reverently from Duff Bonner, when he 
had recovered speech. “Who th’ hell 
done it anyhow?” 

As he spoke the sheriff whirled and 
faced the boisterous crowd filling the 
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corridor. At his elbow, by the side of 
Pud Burnett, was the man he had but 
shortly supposed was hanging to a limb 
somewhere in the vicinity of Fort Stock- 
ton. In addition to his two guns, he 
wore a metal badge—the shining star of 
officialdom. Duff Bonner blinked under 
another shock. Speechless. 

Pud Burnett, who was painfully mod- 
est when sober—and painfully otherwise 
when otherwise, answered his friend’s 
verbal and mental questions in one 
breath. 

“"Y, nobody but ‘ittle me, yur ‘Oner 
—'done it with m’ little six-gun— 
Sheriff Bonner, shake with Sheriff John- 
nie Paddington uv Williamson County 
—fanciest twirler uv hardware north uh 
the Rio Grande a 

And when Duff Bonner would have 
interrupted with explanations and apol- 
ogies to the visiting sheriff, Pud silenced 
him. 

“Shut up, yuh ol’ knotted hunk uh 
jerky, I ain’t through yet. When I am, 
I'll letcha know an’ yuh can ‘pologize to 
m’ friend here.” 

After which preface, Pud plunged into 
the tale of his adventures since last seen 
by his friends and associates. Told in 
his inimitable narrative style, the tamest 
story, coming from Pud, became a hair- 
standing adventure. For once he had 
something that needed no embellishing. 

It began with a letter he had received 
a little more than a week ago from his 
old friend of ranger days on the border, 
Johnnie Paddington. The letter de- 
tailed the ignominy his friend had suffer- 
ed at the hands of the notorious Carter 
bandit in the loss of a certain metal 
badge, for with this badge went all of 
his dignity and prestige as an officer of 
the law. The fact that he had cap- 
tured the outlaw under highly hazardous 
circumstances and later lost him, along 
with the sacred insignia of his esteemed 
office, through a trick, but added to the 
sheriff's chagrin, and he had sworn to 
wear no other badge of office until he re- 
covered the one so derisively carried off 
by Joe Carter. The letter asked that 
Pud keep all this strictly “under his hat,” 
at the same time advising him to go pre- 
pared for emergency, as the Williamson 
County sheriff had good reason for be- 
lieving the man he wanted was headed 
for the Pecos country. The letter closed 
with the writer’s expectation of seeing 
his friend soon. A picture of Carter 
was enclosed. 

Then came Pud’s description of his 
meeting with the bandit that day when 
he was perched high on a_ windmill 
tower, smearing grease, in his pasture, 
ten miles north of the ranch house. The 
man’s starving necessity for the “makins”’ 
and Pud’s wisdom in filling the gun- 
man’s hands with tobacco and papers be- 
fore whipping his .45 in his face; the un- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Sword of Conscience 


OUNG George Schrader left the 

Y Rancho Del Paso with a singing 

heart. And why shouldn’t he? 
He was one of those that delighted in 
spending his money, as soon, if not, be- 
fore it was earned. He exercised in all 
of the indulgences possible for a young- 
ster of his class and earning capacity, 
namely, cards, drink, and the girls. But 
now, thank God, that was all over with, 
gone were the days of carefree existence ; 
for, was he not to marry Milly Meyer 
the fairest bloom of girl-hood in all of 
his home village. 

The last six months had been arduous 
ones to young Schrader, and not devoid 
of rebellion and self incriminations. For 
one hundred and eighty long days and 
as many tortuous nights, he had 
eschewed cards, drink, and had even 
forsworn the cigarette, something that 
no other self-respecting cow puncher had 
never been known to do. Now, as a 
result of his toil and abstinence, he had 
nestling in a money belt against his 
young muscular body one hundred and 
eighty dollars in gold; it was indisput- 
ably his and not one penny of debt was 
standing against it. 

Six months of moral battle had 
strengthened the youth; non-indulgence 
and proper hours of rest and long days 
in the saddle under a California sun had 
done much to erase the lines of excess 
that premature dissipation had chiseled 
there. 

“Stampeding cattle, but this has been 
a hard half year,” muttered Schrader as 
he slouched in his hundred dollar sad- 
dle and urged his twenty dollar mustang 
into a semblance of speed. “But won’t 
Milly be pleased when she hears that 
I’ve one hundred and eighty dollars in- 
stead of one hundred and fifty that she 
insisted we should have before we 
hitched !” 

The sun, a huge golden plum, was 
plunging down the hill of western sky 
when down the wavering length of 
macadam road Schrader saw the outpost 
of his native village, known as the First 
and Last Chance Saloon. His eyes 
brightened at the sight and his mouth 
watered at the thought of the cooling 
drinks that were housed in the First and 
Last Chance, then, his elation seeped 
from him as he remembered that his days 
of enjoyment at the First and Last 
Chance were over—over at least until 
he’d married Milly Meyer and the first 
flush of honey-mooning had _ keened 
down! 

With his body twisted in the saddle 
so that his back faced the First and Last 
Chance, Schrader was cantering past 
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when he heard a hail; pretending not to 
hear he kept resolutely on until he heard 
another. It was the voice of Milly’s 
father that was speaking, “Hey there 
young Schrader I want a talk with you.” 

Schrader checked his horse and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder saw Emil Meyer 
leaning on a porch post of the hostelry. 

“Did you hail?” inquired the dust 
garmented rider. 

“Yes young man I want to see you,” 
said Meyer with a smile that exposed 
a row of yellow broken stubs of teeth. 

“I’m on my way to see Milly.” 


rasped the younger man as he dug the 
golden coins out of their hiding place and 
letting them stream back into the pouch. 

As the coins flowed from his upraised 
hand into their receptacle the sun’s dy- 
ing rays glinted on them; and, they re- 
sembled for all the world a spouting 
stream of blood, that reflected from a 
flame of avarice in the elder man’s eyes. 

“How much go!d have you?” panted 
Emil Meyer. 

“One hundred and eighty dollars, 
thirty more than Milly said I should 
have,”’ boasted the lover. 

“Ach Gott, dot’s fine,” said Meyer, 


speaking brokenly in his excitement. 




















Before he could realize what was happening, he'd forgotten the necessity for a shave 
and was cutting the greasy deck of cards. 


“Milly was expecting you in a day or 
so. She received your letter yesterday.” 

“Yes.” And the young man cluiked 
his mount into a walk. 

“Have you got your marriage stake?’ 

“Sure.” All the time the horse was 
carrying Schrader away from his ques- 
tioner. 

“I don’t believe that!” 

A flame of angry red burned beneath 
the sun tanned face of the younger man 
and whirling his horse he trotted up to 
where Emil Meyer stood and leaping off 
his horse ripped open his shirt and ex- 
posed the money belt with its one hun- 
dred and eighty golden dollars reposing 
close to his skin. 

“See,” he said harshly: “one hundred 
and eighty dollars I’ve got instead of the 
one hundred and fifty that Milly said 
I oughta have.” 

“Open your pouch and let’s see,” in- 
sisted Milly’s father. 

“See, feast on em you o'd miser,” 


“Son-in-law of mine that is to be let’s 
celebrate with a drink and something to 
eat before you go to Milly.” 

George Schrader started to get off his 
horse and was poised in his stirrup, when 
suddenly he remembered the waiting 
girl! “I must go to my cabin, get 
shaved, and clean up,” he said irreso- 
lutely. 

“You can get cleaned up here. Mike 
will lend you his razor and there’s plen- 
ty of soap, water, and towels. Come 
on,” urged the elder man craftily, “you 
know when you're married your days of 
liberty are ended, so have one little time 
before the knot is tied. They all do 
that, and you know that you've got thirty 
dollars to the good!” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“Come, I’ll buy a drink*for you, just 
to show that I’m not altogether an old 
miser, son-in-law that is to be!” 

Young Schrader thought that he de- 
tected a note of mockery in the elder 
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man’s tones and he looked sharply at 
him as he dropped from his horse, throw- 
ing the reins over its head. 

“Just one drink,” he said. 

“All right, George, just one drink,” 
agreed the elder man mildly, “and then 
you're off.” 

When the ill assorted couple entered 
the bar-room of the First and Last 
Chance old man Meyer cried, in as 
hearty a voice as he was capable of, “‘set 
‘em up Mike, George is going to marry 
my Milly and I was telling him that he 
should have a little fling, now, before it’s 
too late.” 

“Yep, that’s right,” growled Mike, 
“now’s the time to have yer fling, after 
you're hog-tied the misses gets all of the 
coin, and if there’s any left, the babbie 
needs shoes!” 

Schrader blushed. 

“Give my boy four good fingers of 
schnapps and a glass of lager for a 
chaser,” said Meyer importantly, “and 
have something yourself Mike,” 

“Sure, but you're not yourself that’s 
sartin,”’ commented Mike shrewdly as 
he glanced at the excited Meyer. 

“My daughter don’t get married every 
day Mike, this is the time of rejoicing 
and the forgetting of all things un- 
pleasant.” 

The whisky with its generous chaser 
of beer started a comfortable feeling in 
the region of Schrader’s solar plexus, 
and the antagonism that he’d always felt 
for old Emil Meyer commenced to lose 
itself in the mist of good fellowship, and 
then the days of denial had been hard to 
bear, and it was no more than right that 
he should have a little jollification before 
he settled down in the harness of mar- 
riage. So when the barkeeper proposed 
drinks on the house they were accepted 
as a matter of course, and when old 
Meyer treated again Schrader was sure 
that the old man had been much 
maligned by every one in the village, 
himself included, and that he was not 
a bad fellow after all. 


O IT WAS that when Emil Meyer 

made his proposition to young Schra- 

der that he thought nothing wrong about 

it, instead, he hailed the elder man as the 
soul of generosity. 

Said Emil Meyer to George Schrader: 
“I’m queer, young man, you know it, 
and I’m admitting it, now I want to 
give you a handsome wedding present, 
but, I desire to give it to you in a way 
that will make you feel under no obliga- 
tion to me.” 

Young Schrader glanced wonderingly 
at Emil Meyer. 

“T don’t get you at all,” he said at 
last. 

“As I told you a few seconds ago, I’m 
queer, everyone here knows that. All I 


want you to do is play me a few hands of 
poker—you see my boy, I love Milly 
and one hundred and eighty dollars is a 
small amount to start married life with; 
1 would like you to have a thousand to 
commence life with, and I’m going to 
let you win eight hundred and twenty 
dollars from me. How’s that for a real 
wedding present?” and the old man 
clapped the younger one heartily on the 
shoulder. 

“You're mighty white,” said Schrader 
kind of doubtfully, “but I guess that 
I'd better hang onto my own and beat it 
for my place, and clean up and go and 
see Milly.” 

“All right,” said the old man re- 
signedly, “but 1 wish you'd let me have 
my way, I sure hate to see Milly mar- 
ried on such a little bit of money.” 

















One glance in the glass sickened his heart 


“Tell you, what I'll do, I will shave 
and clean up here, that will give me 
time to think your kind offer over.” 

“All right we'll have another drink.”’ 

“No——  [—” 

“Oh come on.” 

“All right.” 

Then the house set them up again and 
before young Schrader realized what 
was happening he'd forgotten all about 
his shave and the necessity of cleaning 
up, and he was cutting a greasy deck of 
cards, so—the “gift game’’ was on, with 
old Emil Meyer; only the gift went to 
the elder man instead of the younger, 
for, by midnight Emil Meyer possessed 
every cent of what was to have been 
young Schrader’s wedding stake! 

“So leered,” old Meyer, “you insult 
me and think that you marry my daugh- 
ter eh? Well you have one fat chance, 
you poor loafer!” 

“You—you—Dutch shyster, I'll get 
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you for this,” hiccoughed the duped near- 
bridegroom, as he lunged forward only 
to slip on the dirty floor, and hitting his 
head against the table edge he lapsed into 
b!issful unconsciousness. 


HEN George Schrader awoke in 

a room above the bar of the First 
and Last Chance; he wondered how he 
happened there, and why? Suddenly he 
thought of his money-belt, and all were 
gone! Then, with a sinking feeling in 
the pit of his stomach it all came back 
to him, his orgy of the night before and 
of how he'd fallen into the trap that old 
Emil Meyer had baited for him. He 
had known that the old man had never 
approved of his daughter's choice of a 
husband, and he remembered that it had 
been told to him that old Meyer had 
predicted that Milly would never marry 
that young good for nothing puncher, 
well he'd see about that, he’d go over 
to Milly now, and explain things, she 
would believe him. He leaped out of 
bed and the floor rose up and hit him, 
finally, he got straightened up; com- 
paratively, thereupon he staggered down 
the stairs to the bar. 

“Have a drink Schrader,” said Mike, 
not unkindly, when he saw the appari- 
tion that confronted him. 

“Sure,” said young Schrader as he 
grasped the bottle and poured himself a 
drink sufficient for three. 

“That was a low down trick old 
Meyer played on you last night,” vouch- 
safed the barkeeper, “I guess he’s about 
killed your chance with Milly; they do 
say that he has other plans for her. 

“The old fox tricked me all right, 
but I'll best him yet, even though he be 
the richest man in the country,” flared 
the duped one as he crushed his Stetson 
on the back of his head and getting his 
horse he went to see his sweatheart. 

As young Schrader rode on his way 
to see Milly he thought, what a mark 
he'd been; and he wondered how Milly 
would take it? 

Milly met him at the gate. 

“No,” she said in a cool even voice, 
“don’t get off your horse George, but 
keep on going.” 

“But Milly,” he gasped, “let me ex- 
plain—it was all your father’s fault, he 
tricked me, he does not want us to 
marry.” 

“That’s not the point,” said the girl 
coldly. “I promised to marry you if 
you'd stop making a fool of yourself and 
being a dissolute person; and what do 
you do? You work for six months and 
get enough money for us to marry on 
and the first time you are tempted you 
behave like a pig, go—I’m through.” 

“It’s a mistake,” gasped the miserable 
young man, “oh I'll admit that I’m one 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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(With acknowledgement to C. F. Da- 
gleman, Overland Monthly 1868, for 


many facts contained herein this article.) 


HE PRICES paid for commodities 
during the early days of California 
has been a topic of wide specula- 
tive-conversation in the past year. 
Whether this is due to the rebellion to- 
day against the price paid the retailer 
by the consumer influenced directly by 
the common knowledge of the price paid 
the producer—or whether it is a growing 
interest in the affairs of the State in the 
years of its making, is hard to say, but 
the fact remains! Motion pictures blaz- 
oningly display menues of those early 
days: “Bowl of soup, $3.00; Pork sand- 
wich, $5.00; Cup of coffee, $1.00,” reads 
one from the screen of a recent film. The 
audience mildly wonders, ““Do you sup- 
pose it was true?” “Not much different 
from nowadays.” “Money was circulat- 
ing in those days—’’ and so on goes the 
conversation. 

If you are lucky enough or unfortu 
nate enough (we modify this for your 
own personal reaction) to be one of 
those who have descended from the early 
stock who paid the prices at the rate of 
the above mentioned items; if you have 
in the possession of your family a book 
of genealogy which takes your fore- 
fathers across the plains in a covered 
wagon, you will further be quite sure 
if the men of today were like those sturdy 
pioneers, prohibition would have been 
unnecessary—and had it been necessary, 
bootlegging would never have become 
the industry it has today! All this is 
like the story of the American people 
concerning the ancestors who came over 
in the Mayflower. History tells us she 
was not a large ship—there was a cer- 
tain number aboard, daring Souls they 
were! Genealogies tell us the May- 
flower must have been a fleet, not a 


ship! ALBEIT! 
OMETIME ago, in the early 


eighties, among the books and pa- 
pers belonging to John Marshall, dis- 
coverer of gold in California, was found 
an account book of a firm at Colma, 
which carried on business in 49. The 
name of the firm was Shannon and Cady. 
In all probabilities Shannon and Cady 
were not the old-bearded, hard-of-hear- 
ing store keepers, which the modern Mo- 
tion Picture Producer would have you 
believe all store keepers of the early days 
. were, but rather must they have been 
. sturdy young men, possessed with a sense 
of humor, a sympathy which sometimes 
was erring; yet were they straight and 
upright men—the kind of men we with 
our genealogies picture our ancestors. 


From a ’49 Ledger 


By “NAGEL” 


MUL 7 sae 


And good fellows were 
Shannon and Cady 


Shannon and Cady, preservers of his- 
tory; Shannon and Cady, givers of life! 
To the ‘first statement the answer is 
found within the musty old leaves. It 
is remarkable how much history of those 
times is brought to light through the 
bare record of charges for various articles 
of merchandise, miners’ supplies, pork, 
beans, clothing, etc. To the second state- 
ment the answer is found in those ac- 
counts, unpaid during the year from 
April 16th, 1849, to November 15th, of 
that same year. And a promiscuous busi- 
ness had Shannon and Cady. The charge 
accounts show all kinds of miner’s sup- 
plies in the way of provisions, clothing, 
and mining tools. The books show also 
wholesale or retail items. Liquor of all 
kinds was to be had by the bottle or by 
the drink! Somewhat of an eating house 
the firm maintained for meals were fur- 
nished or men boarded by the day, week, 
or month. Fresh beef and fish were 
bought and sold; and gold dust and 
other valuables were taken on deposit. 
The account book shows Shannon and 
Cady possessed no scruples against car- 
rying on business on Sunday. 

There must have been a riotous time 
in Colma on the 17th day of April, 1849. 
On that first day of recording in the 
book of Shannon and Cady, the amount 
of credit sales amounted to $420.50. Of 
this $272 was for liquor; $76 for cloth- 
ing, $53 for provisions, $8 for vinegar 
and lemon syrup and $11.50 for various 
small articles of hardware. From then 
on there was scarcely a charge of any 
length on which did not include a lib- 
eral amount of liquor among the rest of 
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the articles. It will further be of inter- 
est to note that the first charge on the 
old account book was for one bottle of 
ale $5, and the last was for four drinks, 
$2. (We chuckle—50c a drink in those 
days! Not so different in these days. 
Bootleggers must have studied the old 
musty leaves of Shannon and Cady.) 
And good fellows were the ones who 
frequented the. place. Such does the 
record tell us. Never was a man charged 
with less than two drinks and many times 
did these ’49ers become so sociable that 
$5 and $10 was frequently added to the 
account and at several instances these 
purchasers were also charged with, 
“three broken glasses—$3,”’ or 9 broken 
glasses, $10 and so on. Nevertheless 
here started California’s famous treating 
habit. 

Not only does this record show us 
that our 49ers were good fellows but 
also it unfolds many a human story, 
faithfully recorded in its musty old 
leaves. One of these stories is that of 
Pat Dooty. Pat’s name appeared on 
the pages of Shannon and Cady quite 
often. He was evidently a miner. We 
deduct this from his credits of gold-dust. 
Pat bought liquor moderately, then sud- 
denly, on a Wednesday, something hap- 
pened. Under Pat’s name appeared 
startling portions of various sorts of 
liquor. Twenty dollars told the tale of 
that day. The next followed with an in- 
crease of $3 and so day after day passed 
until the six days totaled $99. After 
that there was a suggestive absence of 
Pat’s name from the books. One week 
passed, another—several and then (we 
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like to assume she was a meek little in- 
dividual, timid, wistful and so on, when 
our better judgment tells us she must 
have been robust, understanding, daring, 
balanced—capable) appeared Mrs. P. 
Dooty. She must have appeared for on 
the account book, under Pat’s name, for 
two consecutive days charges were made 
with the notation added “Mrs. P. 
Dooty.” So Pat had a wife! Women 
were scarce in those days. It doesn't 
take much calculating to figure what had 
happened to Pat. There can be no doubt 
that his week’s spree had prostrated him 
and at last she had come to the store her- 
self to make some purchases. The first 
article she asked for, or was charged, 
was “whisky, $4." The next day she 
got “whisky” $6. Pat was evidently re- 
covering. Broadminded, tolerant wom- 
an must have been Mrs. P. Dooty. Al- 
though she purchased $10 worth of 
liquor she also bought $30 worth of pro- 
visions. ‘Then two days later the name 
of Pat Dooty appeared on the book. 
“Pat Dooty—one box Seidlitz Powders 
$2.50." Need more be recorded of Pat's 
life? 

In those days teamsters were paid 
$200 per month for their services. Such 
is gleaned from the accounts, for Shan- 
non and Cady had working for them 
such a teamster whose name was “Dick.” 
Dick, it seemed, liked his liquor. On 
the account book his account was listed 
as “Dick” with various amounts of 
liquor and at the end of the month Dick 
was paid a balance of $4 for his services. 
Figure it for yourself! Immediately fol- 
lowing this settlement, another name ap- 
peared to take Dick’s place—one called 
“GEORGE.” 

George also must have been a hard 
drinker for even more liquor was 
charged to his- account. Then for a 
period of two weeks his name entirely 
disappeared from the ledger as had Pat 
Dooty’s. The next item, however, un- 
der “George” was not a “Mrs. George,” 
but the words, “PAID FOR DIG- 
GING GRAVE FOR GEORGE, 
$25.50.” Pathetic? Yes, but charac- 
teristic of the times. George had no 
other name, at least was known by no 
other. If there was a head-board which 
we doubt, it had only the inscription 
“George,” no more, no less! 

Another item appearing in the book 
listed similarly was the one word 
“DOCTOR.” We surmise this was 
only a name this certain individual had 
been dubbed. But the “doctor” evi- 
dently did not make a strike. He must 
have been an optimistic sort of chap, 
however, trading upon friendship. If 
the Doctor ever had a care, it is certain- 
ly not shown on the old account book 
which during the time he patronized the 
firm, showed only accounts of money 
borrowed or liquor purchased. He must 
have been a favorite with one of the 


firm else the sums and amounts listed 
against his name would have had to have 
had an accounting with gold dust now 
and then. Time went on. He worried 
not. He grew more reckless, more lib- 
eral—buying, borrowing, treating! Here 
the hand writing changed on the ledger. 
His name disappeared entirely! 


HANNON AND CADY was the 

melting pot for the gold district. 
Men of all descriptions patronized the 
firm. Among these men was a Colonel. 
The Colonel evidently did not entirely 
forget his rank in the rough scramble 
for gold. He was listed with | towel 
$4.00 Towels were a luxury in those 
days such as was soap which sold for 
$1.75 a pound. 

It is a well known fact that where- 
ever a crowd of men are gathered to- 
gether, follows a scurvy. It has fol- 
lowed armies; it has followed war; it 
has followed construction camps, and it 
followed these men into the gold dis- 
tricts of California. ‘The presence of 
scurvy is plainly indicated by the anti- 
dotes purchased at the times. Although 
beef was sold at a price within the reach 
of every man in the mining district, these 
miners might have kept themselves free 
from the scurvy and other disorders had 
they not purchased in such an abundance 
quantities of salt pork at $1.75 per lb.; 
salt mackerel at $2.50 per lb., and other 
salt meats. However, let it be remem- 
bered these same miners were scattered 
around in almost inaccessible places in 
the ravines and canyons and were not 
able to come to town very often for their 
supplies—therefore they bought the salt- 
ed meats which would last until the next 
trip to town and then in order to pre- 
vent the scurvy caused by the eating of 
so much salt meats, they bought great 
quantities of food in the way of pickles, 
which were sold at $7 per bottle; vine- 
gar at $3 per bottle; lemon syrup at $5 
per bottle. Sour kraut was also on sale, 
and was much sought after at the price 
of $2 per lb. “Dutch Jake” was among 
the regular customers of the store and 
in all probabilities he had the honor of 


. introducing this distinctive German dish 


into the mines. 

Two dollars and fifty cents was the 
regular price paid per pound for ham and 
lard in those days was purchased at $2 
per pound; cheese at the same price and 
butter at $2.25 per pound. Of course, 
the articles were scarce and seldom listed 
on the books. Canned meats were even 
scarcer and were very, very seldom listed 
on the musty old leaves of the ledger. 
Sardines were worth $6 per box and the 
eater of oysters deposited nearly an ounce 
of gold dust for acan. Hard bread sold 
for $1 per pound, and meals cost $2.50 
a piece. As winter set in, roads became 
impassable and prices soared accordingly. 
Flour reached the price of $1 per pound. 
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What could be expected when freight 
charges from Sacramento were 35 cents 
per pound on all shipments? 

Every age is the same, there are those 
of each district who want their desires 
satisfied and so there were those who 
paid $2 for a pound of walnuts; $2 for 
a pound of raisins; figs were bought for 
$1.50 a pound and cloves soared to $12 
per pound. Sugar was then the food of 
men for much sugar was purchased at the 
price of 85c per pound and crackers sold 
for $1.50 per pound. The amount of 
sugar consumed by these men was prob- 
ably due to the fact that coffee sold for 
50c a pound and so the coffee habit 
started in California. Not much tea 
was sold, but when it was it brought 
$4.50 a pound. Salt was 40c a pound; 
dried apples $1.25 per pound; mustard 
$6 per pound; cayenne pepper $3 per 
pound, and beans were 50c a pound 
while fresh beef reigned from 37 to 50c 
per pound. Yes, there was fish to be 
had on Fridays; mostly salmon at $1 
per pound, or if you were of a mind you 
could buy fishhooks at $1 a dozen and 
fish for yourself, providing you had a 
line. If you had neither and still nursed 
a desire for other fish than salmon $2 
would buy you a fishing line and hook 
and the streams held the fish. 

Cooking utensils were out of sight. A 
frying pan cost in those days the neat 
little sum of $6. Don’t imagine the kind 
you can buy in the shops today and 
which adorn the shelves of the modern 
wife’s pantry. Oh, no—no! A museum 
might give you an idea of what the price 
was paid for. A sauce pan was $12, and 
a coffee pot brought $10. 


ANY a sweetheart left “back 

there” wept bitter tears—but lit- 
tle did she know ink cost $4 a bottle and 
not much to be had at that. Perhaps 
these sweethearts, wives and mothers of 
those days might have started a war 
against tobacco and brought down the 
price of ink, had the ink been durable 
enough to have reached them with the 
truth about tobacco and liquor. Both 
were to be had in quantities. Tobacco 
sold from $2 to $2.75 per pound. 

But they did learn that their men had 
become negligent of their person. They 
learned somehow as women always learn 
that the miner of '49 wore slouch hats 
and was a general spectacle of careless- 
ness. But the fact was due directly to 
the cost of wearing apparel. Hats were 
out of sight. Corduroy pants sold for 
$32 and plain duck pants brought $20. 

Ever shifting as the sands of a desert 
were these men who came to the gold 
fields of California—restless—shiftless— 
adventure seeking—the aftermath of a 
war which as all wars have done since 
the beginning of time left their men 
with a restlessness which sought its 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Intellectual Hoboes 


NTELLECTUAL Hoboes? ! ! ! ? 

who and what, you may ask are 
Intellectual Hoboes? Well, I am cer- 
tain that your circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances includes at least one Intel- 
lectual Hobo, for these unfortunate 
individuals we have always with us 
and among us. In my work and ex- 
perience I have met many of them. I 
will tell you briefly about some of them. 
You can compare notes. If you have 
lived longer, traveled more widely, 
met more people, pondered more deeply 
on life than I have, possibly you can 
beat me at my own game. We shall 
presently see. 

I know a man, who is at present 
earning his living as a physician and he 
is a better than average physician. His 


education is a very fine and broad one. 
At-one time he was successful in the . 


ministry. He has possibilities as a 
writer, a lecturer, an author, a scien- 
tist, an inventor. He is a gentleman 
of culture and good breeding, thoroughly 
at home in the world of art, letters and 
science. The sources upon which he 
may draw for conversation are many 
and varied. He can be an ideal com- 
panion. 

Yet for all this man’s delightful as- 
sets, marvelous capabilities and wonder- 
ful possibilities, he is, I believe, the 
most acutely unfortunate and unhappy 
person that I know. For all his philo- 
sophies about life and art, the man does 
not seem to possess one solitary fact of 
life for his own use and the enrichment 
of his own spirit. For all his isms and 
scisms of the universal scheme of things, 
this unfortunate soul cannot find the 
center and balance point of his own be- 
ing. ‘This man of several diplomas and 
many letters after his name, does not 
bring plain intelligence to his relations 
with his fellow men. 

This man wise in the ways of rule 
and rote lives in a profusion of confu- 
sion. He never catches up with life; 
it is always crowding him from behind. 
He is perpetually and hopelessly in 
debt. No matter how much money he 
makes it is never enough. The field of 
medicine in which he is now working 
limits him. One week I hear he is cer- 
tain that specialization in eye, ear, nose 
and throat will bring him fame and 
fortune. Again he will devote himself 
to maternity cases. Another day he 
will make the lecture platform his forte. 
He has a message—a message of what? 
The world does not appereciate his fine 
and sensitive nature. His patients mis- 
interpret his motives. "Two wives have 
left him for other men, as the saying 
goes—flat. He wonders why. This 


ANONYMOUS 


man has never found his true mate. He 
has no companion for his moods. In 
his genius he walks alone. His love 
nature- is- sensitive and his capacity to 
love great. He craves understanding. 
If after listening to this lamentation 
for some hours, days, weeks and months 
your sense of humor comes to the rescue 
or your patience snaps and you offer 
this man the honest understanding of 
determining just where he is right and 
the world is wrong; just where the 
world is wrong and he is right, he will 
flee from us as from a shower of hot 
He craves understanding. Un- 


lava. 
He craves maudlin 


derstanding indeed! 
sympathy and messy pity. He cleaveth 
unto his afflictions in a fashion that 
makes the ivy and the oak look like 
pikers. Like the man in the war time 
song he “don’t wanna get well.” His 
friendships are a procession of people 
who eventually tire of being emotional 
nurses. 

I know still another man, whom I 
believe is one of the most remarkable 
men and personalities 1 have ever con- 
tacted with. He is a singer with a 
voice of marvelous range, depth and 
power. He is also a business man, who 
is conspicuously successful on the stock 
exchange of a great Eastern city. He 
is a husband and father in a_ happy 
home. When this man sings, songs be- 
comes life and visions; prayer and hope. 
This business man of the golden voice 
sings in public frequently. He has 
more musical engagements than he can 
fill. It is considered a privilege to hear 
him. 

But what does the work of being a 
husband, father, business man and artist 
cost this man? Is he successful in all 
these activities because he laments loud 
and long that the work he must now do 
for a living limits him in the work that 
he might do? Does this man spend his 
spare hours taking his soul apart and 
putting it together again? Does he 
weep and wail that his spirit is dying 
by inches and invite the neighbors into 
his mental house to see and watch the 
dying process? Hardly. This man is 
too wise in genuine wisdom and simple 
sanity to inflict mental torture on him- 
self and others. This singer is too busy 
making a living; too happy giving of 
his gifts; too occupied with plans and 
study to lament that he cannot now go 
on the concert stage, where there is 
surely a place for him. Art and life 
find him making a joy of his genius, 
pending the time when he can devote 
himself to art, alone. 
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Life and philosophy find my physi- 
cian friend making an affliction of his 
genius, pending the time when—what? 
That is the difference between the two 
men. 

I know a woman who has the inherent 


capacity to be a very great poet. She 
has a sense of words. She knows words 
as a pianist knows his keyboard. She 


chooses and blends them as an artist 
does his colors. She has a fine academic 
training. All her life this woman has 
the leisure for wide reading, for study 
and contemplation. She has had the 
opportunity for mingling intimately 
with the leaders in the worlds of art, 
literature, industry, politics and the 
diplomatic service. But for all her 
gifts, opportunities and privileges her 
poetry is not widely read nor greatly 
known. The woman is almost but not 
quite a genius. Her poetry does not 
mean much to herself or to the small 
public who reads it—and incidentally, 
I have noticed, forget it immediately. 

Why? Here this woman has all the 
things that are supposedly the breath of 
life to the poetical spirit. You do not 
have te speak far for the answer to the 
query. The poetry of this near genius 
is the poetry of her unfulfilled desires. 
Her marriage of many years ago was 
evidently an abomination of misunder- 
standing. It is a mystery, whose de- 
tails she never mentions, but she talks 
freely enough of the lover who died be- 
fore they could be wed. In her verses 
this poet weeps the tears of her long 
lost loves. She uncovers the old sores 
of yesterday’s tragedy, made hideous by 
her refusal to let them heal and begone. 
This woman lives only in a terrible past. 
To her there is no present and no future. 

She lives alone; she sits alone. There 
are weeks when she does not stir from 
her apartment. She meets the world 
only at the points of her own selfish 
choosing and she wonders why the world 
does not prostrate itself over her poetry. 
It is, of course a crude, shallow world 
that jars on her finer sensibilities and 
so she must dwell in a world apart. 
To see this lady who “dwells in the 
world apart” you must make an ap- 
pointment through a third person. Ad- 
mittance to her apartment is gained by 
a pre-arranged code of bell pushing 
that would do credit to secret service 
headquarters. And once inside, what 
is there to make it worth your while, 
unless you are willing to be infected 
with the same disease the woman herself 
suffers from? She is sick in body and 
sore in mind. She is subject to mental 
and emotional convulsions. You must 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Rosena Giles, California Novelist 


Hamlin Garland’s demand that Amer- 
ican novels shall deal with scenes that 
are no longer romantic to the writers, 
is met in the novels of Rosena Giles. 
In “Soil the Master” she has drawn an 
appealing picture of the relation of the 
soil to the people who work it and has 
drawn it with such insistence on the hu- 
man values that the story interest grows 
naturally out of the background. “The 
soil is a dual thing,” her character, Fran- 
cis Boalt, says: “It must be regarded 
as a friend, yet conquered as an enemy.” 
Shasta County, California, is the setting. 
There Miss Giles lives, her pet hobbies 
the raising of roses and white Holland 
turkeys. 

Miss Giles’ father, James Rennan 
Giles, came to old Hangtown, now Plac- 
erville, in 1850; her mother only two 
years later. Thus Miss Giles had at 
first hand the traditions of early Cali- 
fornia, including the covered wagon. She 
is an artist who uses her material del- 
icately with the strength and assurance 
that promise much for the future. 

“The Closed Road,’ her new book, an 
Arizona novel, is a compelling story of 
characters so well drawn that to the 
reader they are real people. Miss Giles 
is a keen observer, and the descriptive 
touches are of the stuff of life. She is 
never hackneyed nor are her people mere 
types. Her action holds the reader; 
her climaxes are breathless. The rim of 
the desert and the splendid wild stallion, 


By Laura Betti Everett 








Berold, will appeal to the reader of 
Western stories, while the delicately- 
drawn character of Crevola, the lonely 
girl and the dual personality of Louie 
Barbano with his admirable qualities and 
his dark past will receive perhaps a sec- 


ond reading from those who seek to 
know wherein the magic of the story lies. 
A well-known Eastern reviewer finds in 
the book “a romantic touch that calls 
to mind the tales of King Arthur and the 
Round Table.” Another says, “It has 
some of the qualities that made a phe- 
nomenal success of Mary Johnston’s 
early romances. It has the same ele- 
ments of a wholesome popularity in its 
response to an always existing demand 
for clean young romance. One feels be- 
hind the story a fine personality in the 
author. The emotion, the passionate in- 
tensity of belief and feeling of the story, 
and the delicacy of many of its percep- 
tions are noteworthy.” 

The Cornhill Publishing Company, 
Boston, have put out the two volumes, 
“Soil the Master” and “The Closed 
Road” in exceptionally attractive form, 
which will bear comparison with the 
novels of the better known publishing 
houses. 

Miss Giles is now at work on another 
novel of Shasta County, where the oldest 
settlement north of Sutter’s Fort was 
made as early as 1844 by Major Pearson 
B. Reading. This is known as the Ball’s 
Ferry section, twenty miles south-east of 
the town of Redding. She has here a 
hitherto undiscovered country which her 
pen will make accessible to readers. 
Those who are fond of discovering novel- 
ists may well acquaint themselves with 
the writing of Rosena Giles. 

UO) 
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SHE WALKS ALONE 


No human hand is clasped within her 
own. 
She walks alone and lonely all her 
days. 
When she receives a mortal’s meed of 
praise, 
Or when she’s forced in anguish to make 
moan 
As if for some great evil to atone, 
There are no human eyes to meet her 
gaze 


With sympathy and loving pride, to 
raise 

Her soul to glorious heights. She walks 
alone. 


And yet, through being lonely, she must 


scan 
Each step she fakes with criticising 
care. 
There is no one to shield her from her 
deeds 
And what her deeds entail. She never 
can 
Transfer her burdens. But her dreams 
are fair 
Aad strong and sweet, and satisfy her 
needs. 


—Belle Willey Gue. 


Bits of Verse 


A POEM 


Nor - - - - do I care for you. 


And I'll flee from your town of smoky hue. 


In a vale the opal color floods, 
I will sing far away from you; 
Where a sky is the tint of gentian buds, 
And the clouds are silver dew, 
Whose shadows on a blue grass, bent 
By a moony elfin tread. 
Where a wavering wind has a plummy 
scent 
From blossoms over head. 


But -+--in my heart will I see 
A tall city-smoke or a wild plum tree? 
—Katherine Chumard Sanders. 
cs + a 


THE STAR 


The Star each evening dawns 
Above the glow 

Of dying sunset’s ray. 

At dusk, I know, 

Of every day 

It shall be there; 

So sweetly near 

I do not fear 

To lose the pathway fair; 
I joyous stand, and speed 
The journey of my prayer. 


I do not pray to God 
But to a Star. 

God is not near enough; 
The road is far, 

And lone, and rough, 
That leads to Him; 

I do not dare 

To send my prayer 
Upon a trail so dim. 
My little prayer would die 
Upon its way to Him. 


Djan the Younger. 
* * om 


THE MOON 
The moon 
Has fallen on my bed, 
It has fallen in a swoon, 
Flung across my muslin spread— 
It is pale and cool and slight, 
And I watch it with delight. 


The moon 

Has fallen on my bed; 
It will leave me very soon, 

It will leave my muslin spread— 
Pat my dreaming will be white 
With its lovely limpid light. 


It has fallen on my bed 
The moon! 
—Doris Hayes. 
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Mts. Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 


HE greatness of simplicity is no- 
where better exemplified than in 
the personage of the author of 
“Yermah the Dorado,” “The Kingship 
of Mount Lassen,” and other mythical 
writings and poems well known to the 
constructive reading world and having 
the approval of the world’s best critics. 
A familiarity with the Provencal mind 
readily connects this daughter of Cali- 
fornia with the race from which her 
father descended, so rich in visionary 
and romantic conception. 
James Lafayette Smith, whose an- 
cestors, the Knoles family of Booneville, 


“The driving force of my 
life is not to acquire, not to 
achieve, but to BE,” says 
Mrs, Colburn and she carries 
it out by stating that the 
greatest compliment ever 
paid her was by an Indian 
woman from Sonora, Mexico, 
who said: “Your spirit is 
white like your face. You 
are very clean.” 


Tenn., were Hugenot refugees from 
Provence, France, arriving in America 
before the Revolution, came to Califor- 
nia in 1850, and was an extensive owner 
of mines and cattle. The townsite of 
Woodland, Yolo County, where Frona 
Eunice Wait Colburn was born, be- 
longed entirely to him at one time. An 
only brother, Charles Knoles Smith, 
was killed in the assault of Chapultepec 
during the Mexican war. 

Mrs. Colburn’s mother was Susan 
Kelly Norris, daughter of Elizabeth 
Adams, a descendent of John Quincy 
Adams, and inherited the ancestral 


A Typical Western Woman—Y et 
Different 


By 
AGNES MANNEY TENNEY 


characteristics. With a scholarly father 
whose refinement and religious nature, 
linked with the ambitious and practical 
activities of her mother, Frona Wait 
Colburn’s girlhood was moulded in the 
direction which later was destined to 
reflect upon her creations. The influ- 
ences of careful tutoring are apparent 
and a system of schooling to which the 





present owes many of its best features. 
The authoress began life when Cali- 
fornia history was being made with 
kaleidoscopic leaps; wh-n fortunes were 
made and lost over night, and at the age 
of twenty, pecuniary reverses prompted 
her to seek a future in the writing world. 

Engaging with the “Santa Rosa Re- 
publican,” of which proprietor, J. W. 
Ragsdale became United States Senator, 
Mrs. Colburn learned the rudiments 
of construction work as a_typesetter. 
Her first earnings amounting to $1.75 
a week! Mrs. Coiburn lately deciared 
this to be the only time in her life she 


was ever overpaid! Later when work- 
ing on the “Histories of the Native 
Races,” published by the Bancroft Co. 
of San Francisco, her interest was first 
aroused in “the being who went to 
sleep in the sun,” according to Indian 
tradition. After she became a journalist 
she continued her studies of Indian folk 
lore and was on the staff of the San 
Francisco Examiner for five years, do- 
ing all kinds of assignments. She was 
the first woman to do newspaper work 
as men do it. Serving on the “Call” 
and “Chronicle,” besides writing for 
weekly publications and magazines, she 


She acted as Docent for 
the Francisco Connejo Aztec 
Art Exhibit both at Stanford 
University and at the San 
Francisco Art Association. 


finally received the highest salary paid 
to a woman in the newspaper domain. 

Mrs. Colburn states that she owes 
much to the association and personal 
guidance of Mr. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, when in the early part of her 
career she was in constant contact with 
men of similar importance in the literary 
field. Mrs. Colburn wrote, “Wines 
and Vines of California” (illustrated) 
the first book on the subject, the entire 
edition being purchased by the Wine 
Industries. 

On the author’s wedding tour with 
Mr. Frederick H. Colburn, into the 
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tropics of Mexico and Guatama!a, 350 
miles of which was on mule-back into 
the interior, they spent a night on the 
actual spot where the wonderful white 
king of her legend was said to have 
built a temple. Her stay in these 
regions permitted the continuation of 
her research which extended over all the 
important Museums of America, in- 
cluding the famous collection of the Duc 
de Lubat Voarz in the Museum of 
Natural History, New York, containing 
Pre-historic American antiquities and 
books on the subject. 

Mrs. Colburn was Special Agent for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; her first 
report being on the condition of working 
women, after inspecting factories and 
workshops all over the State. Her 
second report was on “Strikes, Boycotts 
and Lockouts.” In 1897 she lectured 
throughout the United States on Cali- 
fornia subjects, before the Camera Club 
and other Clubs. Since she has frequently 
given illustrated lectures on Mexico 
and the folk lore of Pre-historic Ameri- 
cans. Her “Indian Messiah Myths” 
was given before a teacher's Institute at 
Omaha, Neb., and when she had finish- 
ed speaking, she was urged to write a 
Supplemental Reader for use in the pub- 
lic schools; Her “Stories of El Dorado” 
followed, and in 1904 the book was in- 
troduced into many of the schools of 
California. 

In 1890 Mrs. Colburn was appointed 
on the Board of Lady Managers to the 


World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. She decorated, furnished and 
maintained the California Reception 


Room in the Woman’s Building, the 
cost being $25,000.00, which she raised 
without assistance from the Board of 
Managers. In. 1893 she secured an ap- 
propriation of $2500.00 from the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to return the exhibits 
here. 

In 1900 Mrs. Colburn was emp!oyed 
by the California Commissioners to as- 
sist in the collection of the State Exhibit 
at the Paris International Exposition, 
and at her urgent request, the California 
wine makers sent exhibits to compete 
with the ordinary wines of the world. 
The result was six gold medals and the 
establishment of the precedent of Cali- 
fornia wines being the best made for 
table use. 

The Louisiana Purchase International 
Exhibition, St. Louis, 1904. Mrs. Col- 
burn collected the Municipal Exhibit 
for San Francisco, which was rewarded 
the Grand Gold Medal. Her special 
feature was a collective exhibit of our 
methods of public school work, induc- 
ing the State Commission to make an 
educational exhibit, for the first time. 
Four gold medals were awarded to San 
Francisco schools, while the State se- 


cured the Grand Gold Medal competi- 


gold, silver and bronze medals for indi- 
vidual schools. 

In the fire of 1906 the plates, manu- 
scripts and entire second issue of “Yer- 
mah the Dorado” were destroyed and 
after presistent searching over a space 
of years, a single copy came from a re- 
mote part of the United States and the 
author’s courage reviving, she rewrote 
the book and it was published in 1913. 
Intellectuals from the farthest parts of 
the world write their appreciation of 
her labor of love, for it was not from 
a commercial viewpoint that “Yermah 
the Dorado” was conceived and given to 
the public. For upwards of 30 years 
Mrs. Colburn has been in her writings, 
answering the call of a race lost in an- 
tiquity. Who shall say that she has not 
been touched by the genii of that race? 
From the elite of the old world culture 
comes the following message. “I am 
reading your wonderful book Yermah, 
in the room where Jean Francois Mil- 
let was born. As I raise my eyes I see 
the bees droning in the sunlight. and 
sipping honey from the full blown 
flowers.” 

Dr. Alma Reed, now with Dr. Hans 
Hartman in his explorations at the bot- 
tom of the Bay of Naples, for the city 
of Paleopolis, in a recent letter to Mrs. 
Colburn says: “I feel that you have 
been a very strong influence in my con- 
tacting this very great opportunity, for 
you so imbued me with the possibility 
of lost Atlantic discoveries when I was 
home last Christmas, that it became 
quite an obsession and found its inevi- 
table expression in our effort toward 
realization.” 

Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan, dramatist 
and authority on Pre-historic American 
legendary lore and author of, “Told in 
the Hills,” used ““Yermah the Dorado” 
for a pageant play. The educational 
value of Mrs. Colburn’s writings is 
vast, in that they describe natural scenes 
of the Yosemite Valley, San Francisco 
Bay and the base of Mount Lassen, 
coupled with the Indian legends, thus 
prbmoting historical research. The 
description of the catastrophe which 
changed the whole topography of the 
northwest, has been compared by the 
critic Edmond Gross, to Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Last Days of Pompeii.” When the 
author submitted her manuscript of the 
“Stories of El Dorado” to Ignatius 
Donnelly for correction, he returned it 
with moist eyes remarking, “My child 
I would not change one line of it.” A 
great tribute from a great man. 

The heads of National and State 
Service Bureaux and libraries, acclaim 
Mrs. Colburn’s “The Kingship of 
Mount Lassen” in terms of highest com- 
pliment, giving her place among geo- 
logists and historians. “The author has 
rendered a public service in this making 


tion with the world, and a great many permanent a simple history of Mount 
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Lassen which anyone can read, under- 
stand and enjoy.” (Andrew H. Palmer, 
Weather Bureau, San Francisco Dis- 
trict.) 

The Club activities of Mrs. Colburn 
extend over the entire State where for 
a period of years she lectured and gave 
Parliamentary drills, filling the office 
of President of several important 
groups. At present she is President of 
the San Francisco Branch, League of 
American Pen Women, with National 
Headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
In 1916 Mrs. ‘Colburn organized the 
San Francisco Chapter, Women’s Sec- 
tion of the Navy League, which soon 
had 1600 members. Under her leader- 
ship 260 young women were given first 
aid instruction with field conditions at 
an encampment in the East Cantonment 
at the Presidio. Here the young women 
lived a soldier's day beginning with 
reveille and and ending with taps. 
Only bugle calls made known the orders 
of the day and the routine and discipline 
was strictly military. During the war 
these young women served with distinc- 
tion in many capacities both in the 
United States and overseas. 

In the past two years Mrs. Colburn 
has written fifteen complete works in- 
cluding poems, short stories and _ bio- 
graphical sketches, which have been pub- 
lished in the San Francisco newspapers 
and magazines. “The Story of Oll- 
anta,” a great oral Peruvian love epic 
was given with music and dances by 
Mrs. Colburn at the Fairmont Hotel 
on March 10, 1925—the first and only 
time this great classic has been heard in 
the United States. The biographical 
sketches of Mrs. Leland Stanford, Susan 
Tolman Mills, Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
Mrs. Lovell White, Mrs. William Beck- 
man, Mrs. Alma de Bretteville Spreck- 
els and Mrs. Bernice Freeland Lott 
appeared in the “Overland”? when Mrs. 
Colburn was associated with the Edi- 
torial staff. The last article written by 
Mrs. Colburn entitled “Santa Barbara 
Cultural Group” dealt with the three 
strata of prehistoric remains found near 
Santa Barbara. 

Writing of a recent interview with 
Mrs. Colburn, Marian Sutherland Mil- 
ler says: “Knowing the book ‘Yermah, 
the Dorado,’ as an extraordinary bit of 
fiction, I had formed a definite idea of 
its author. How truly she evinced the 
typical Western spirit of cameraderie 
and bigheartedness when she cordially 
invited me to call. Upon arrival I was 
delightfully surprised to find a tall, 
superbly erect gentlewoman who moved 
gracefully through the rooms of her 
obviously cared-for home. I discovered 
a certain graciousness of manner and 
poise so rare now-a-days, that I knew 
then I had found the woman who had 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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CERTAIN Judge ““M” who asks 

us to please not mention his name 
suggests that perhaps San Francisco will 
soon come into its own again. “In the 
old days,” says the Judge, “we used to 
see a show for 25c at the California, the 
Strand and the Bush Street Theatre. 
and good shows they were even if the 
talent was started in the old FREE 
AND EASY down on Clay Street. In 
those days the talent would gather in 
the afternoon in the back room of the 
Free and Easy and what you didn’t see 
wasn’t worth talking about. There was 
Eddy Foy, Billy Emerson and Charley 
Reed amongst the gang and there was 
the GRAND OPERA HOUSE where 
THE DANDY FIFTH was produced 
and the caste grew too enthusiastic and 
blew the curtain down the first night. 
Those were the days,” and then the 
Judge links the past with the present. 
“But there’s that Mr. Duffy of the San 
Francisco Players. He’s got the old 
spirit in him. You'd know that if you 
attended LITTLE JESSIE JAMES, 
now running at the Alcazar. It is tune- 
ful, melodious and abounding with 
catchy and popular songs. It is more of 
a musical play than a musical comedy 
and just a trifle naughty and there’s an- 
other at the President, DANCING 
MOTHERS. My hat is off to Florence 
Roberts, she’s near our hearts! Yes, I 
think San Francisco may again be San 
Francisco!” We wonder if the Judge 
does the Charleston? Three to one he 


does! 
od 


OW it is February. Green shoots 

and fresh breathing soil. Buds 
and long winds. The slow advance of 
Spring. It is a month for the moods 
of a poet—and not this scribbler. But: 
on the twenty-second of this month, in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, year 
of 1732, George Washington was born. 
How many of us remember the life of 
the man who was first President? Do 
you remember that his education was 
wholly elemental. That he was self 
educated? That his desire was to 
join the British navy? That at nine- 
teen he was an Adjutant General of 
one of the military districts of Virginia? 
That it is a miracle he was not killed 
when engaged as an officer under Gen- 
eral Bradock during that General’s 
poorly timed attack upon Fort Du- 
quesne? That the Mount Vernon 
estate came into his posession through 
the death of a half brother? That he 
married a wealthy widow and desired 
in life only the time to cultivate and 


The Free Market 


take care of his wife’s estate? That 
he was forty-two when given the po- 
sition of Commander in Chief of 
America’s Army? ‘That he was made 
President against his wishes? That he 
died in December 1799 as a result of 
too long exposure in the saddle? 

It is quite possible, tearing away 
from this fine man the sentiment of pic- 
ture-stamps, parade badges and little 
toy hatchets, to gain much courage and 
wisdom from a clear review of his life. 
He was not merely a President of the 
United States; but a man very much like 
John Smith, Esquire—quiet of faith, 
normal in his convictions. 


g 


po peal of genuine apprecia- 
tion is offered the San Francisco 
Examiner, a daily newspaper, for that 
persistent and valuable display atop 
their editorial page each morning which 
is captioned, “Burst the City's Barriers.” 
It is not difficult to believe that even- 
tually this dramatic box of type will 
print itself beyond erasure in the still 
active consciousness of the Honorable 
James Rolph Junior’s latest Betterment 
Committee. H. J. H. 


B. V. L. 


we 


N this department each month will 
I be found mention, usually unfavor- 
able, concerning the motion pictures of- 
fered by eastern and western producers. 

A particular delight has been Mr. 
Charles Chaplin’s late dramatic comedy, 
“The Gold Rush.” I am grateful to 
the comedian for disregarding the pub- 
lic weakness of laughing whenever the 
name Chaplin is mentioned. Mr. Chap- 
lin worked, and royally so. Being a 
trickster of the type we all admire; 
being a crafty student of that fine line, 
always trembling one way or the other, 
which divides the deliciously naughty 
from the viciously vulgar—he can well 
afford to produce leisurely and com- 
pletely. Not only that, but by careful 
elimination it takes about two years for 
this country to publish a story good 
enough to be used for a Chaplin Comedy. 
Both words capitalized. 

Along with talk of motion pictures 
may be included an interesting chronicle 
of present day film celebrities damned 
as completely as Mr. Rudolph Valen- 
tino by fan worship and journalistic 
pap. Good players, all of them: 


Mr. Thomas Meighan has done noth- 
ing since “The Miracle Man” and 
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promises nothing further. Mr. Monte 
Blue is cursed with over-production 
poor direction and miserable stories. I 
believe they are trying at present to 
“stage a come-back” of the Wallace 
Reid race track stories using Mr. Blue 
as the star. His talent is directed to- 
ward the Wallace Reid picture just as 
completely as James Steven’s talent is 
directed toward baking apple pies. Mr. 
Lon Chaney needs a rest and will take 
a very long one as far as intelligent ap- 
preciation goes if he produces another 
insult as great as “The Unholy Three.” 
Miss Gloria Swanson well, once a 
bathing beauty, etc. Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks read an article somewhere 
to the effect that he was great and 
straightway, with the assistance of 
“Robin Hood,” began proving the as- 
sertion incorrect. 

Miss Mary Pickford, who should be 
remembered sweetly for work finished 
long, long ago, refuses with the per- 
sistency of all middle aged people to 
look up the meaning of the word Finis. 
Mr. Harold Lloyd, Mr. Buster Keaton, 
Mr. Charles Murray and Mr. Lloyd 
Hamilton are all capable of reaching 
greater heights—regardless of what you 
may think of Mr. Lloyd’s and Mr. 
Keaton’s box office popularity—than 
they’ve so far managed. In my estima- 
tion Mr. Lloyd Hamilton is the most 
pathetically humorous character in pres- 
ent day comedy. Miss Zazu Pitts— 
more later — uses individualism of a 
like nature. Miss Betty Bronson, after 
amazing and bewitching in “Peter 
Pan,” startles and amazes in a different 
fashion in her latest, “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella.” This young lady, thrice curse 
Barrie, might have made an excellent 


‘wife and companion. Miss Norma 


Talmadge, her sister Constance, Miss 
Irene Rich and Miss Lydia Pinkham 
are all producing the same commodity. 


Favorable mention, if it is worth 
anything, is gratefully and_ sincerely 
given Mr. Ernest Torrence, Mr. Wal- 
lace Beery, Mr. Noah Beery, Mr. Percy 
Marmont, Mr. Ronald Coleman, Mr. 
Milton Sills, Miss Dorothy Gish, Miss 
Carol Dempster, Miss Greta Nisson 
and Miss Zazu Pitts. The last named 
is an emotional screen character none 
might imitate. As individual and origi- 
nal, as say, the Stroheim production 
“Greed.” 

Dominant, however, and lamentably 
so, are the three Great Gods in movie- 
dom: Press Agent, Box Office and 
His Royal Highness, Babbitt. 

S. B.C. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


ERE, my little ones, is a lesson in 

astronomy by the eminent scien- 
tist, Arthur Brisbane. Arthur assures 
us that our “universe” is “more than a 
quintrillion (sic) miles wide, with a 
billion great suns whirling in it.” 

Aside from a perhaps inadequate ad- 
miration for Arthur's new term in 
numeration, one is forced to even deep- 
er respect for his statistics of the number 
of suns in our immediate “galaxy.” 
True, astronomers have computed their 
number as three billion, not one. But 
what are two billion suns more or less, 
among friends? 

~ * oe 
HAVE often wondered at the ex- 
tremely small _ representation of 
Chinese among the motion-picture folk, 
and not till now have | hit on a possible 
solution of the problem. The Chinese 
are the most self-respecting of people. 
a * * 
AUGHT in the giant grip of rela- 
tivity we dream of our Utopias and 
fight bravely and sometimes unselfishly 
(if the word has any real meaning) for 
our desired reforms, never realizing 
that it is not the environment that 
counts, but the environed sensitivity. For 
let us attain one or many of our ideals: 
at once life, the sensitized nucleus; 
adapts itself to the change and becomes 
correspondingly susceptible to unpleas- 
ant impressions till then of less mo- 
ment. At once we will have new 
ideals, new pains from which to recoil 
and seek defense. I can foresee the time 
when the accidental death of an avia- 
tor will shock a world, as once it was 
shocked by the lethal toll of the great 
war. 

By a system of projected psychology, 
we look back at centuries in the past 
and imagine their population as an un- 
happy folk, because they had not what 
we are pleased to term our “advantages” 
(things that we take as a matter of 
course and of which we are aware only 





for their temporary loss.) But in fact, 
those peoples were adapted to their own 
environment, and were as happy or un- 
happy in their way as we in ours. The 
sum total of human happiness seems 
fixed. It alters only in details actually 
irrelevant. A single instance, trifling 
as it may be, will shed light on the 
whole vast subject. Let us imagine a 
suburb whose street-car service has a 
“headway” of a car every fifteen min- 
utes. By the efforts of a committee of 
zealous inhabitants, the company is 
coaxed or bullied into giving a ten- 
minute service. The community im- 
mediately adapts itself to the new 
schedule and soon feels as badly hurt 
over waiting nine minutes for a car 
as formerly it was irritated by fourteen 
minutes of delay. And persons mov- 
ing thereafter to that suburb (the new 
generation, mind you( are not even 
conscious of the past reform, but rage 
as impatiently over the wretched ten- 
minute service as the “old timers’ did 
over the fifteen. “And so ad infinitum.” 

Let us not take our troubles too 
much to heart, for an organism capable 
of only pleasing sensations is impossible. 
The past is not to be pitied, the future 
is not to be envied. “Every age comes 
bringing its own light.” 

a * . 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
ALEUTIAN 

EEKING, I found the last Medusa. 
She turned, to freeze me to stone 
At a glare of beautiful eyes. 
But before she could set her intention, 
I winked at her. 
She smiled, and winked back. 


* * * 


HITE baboons, 
Chattering at vile wisdom 
In the moonlight of to-day, 
We have revealed the Nothingness of 
so much 
That the discovery sums almost Some- 
thing. 


S a child, 

A 1 woke, screaming, 

From pitiful and tremendous night- 
mares. 

God's sleep is sounder: 

He never wakes, screaming, 

From His. 


* * ~ 

had sinned one day, and grievously. 
] And as I pondered over my guilt, 
after deep contrition | raised my eyes and 
saw before me a form that bore, it 
seemed, the weight and heritage of all 
Time. 

“Welcome!” I faltered; and then: 
“You are old!” I cried. 

“I.” the form answered, “am of all 
eternity.” 

“And your name?” I asked. 


“I am your sin.” 
” * . 


PEACE 
(Sonnet) 
ee EACE! Peace!” we cry, and find 


awhile in sleep 
A sense of its compassion, till the day 
Gives other dreams, as facile to be- 
tray, 
And broken are the dreams we could 
not keep. 
There lie the shallows where we sought 
the deep,— 
The rest-house where no mortal shall 
delay,— 
The tiger-haunted garden by the way, 
Where soon or late each reveller must 
weep. 


The dim foundations of the spirit’s house 
Are based on darkness, and in dark- 
ness end 
The ghostly turrets, giving on no 
Star. 
There is no peace until the troubled 
brows 
Go down in dust, and those twain 
midnights blend 
To that old Shadow where no 
shadows are. 
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A the Hawaiian Islands studying 
the racial, social, economic, re- 
ligious and educational problems, we can 
state without qualification that the pub- 
lic schools are Hawaii’s most important 
and vital asset. We had the privilege of 
visiting sixty-five of the schools of 
Hawaii on the four principal islands, 
Oaha, Hawaii, Maui and Kauai. We 
held interviews with scores of principals, 
teachers, supervisors and other educators. 
This article is an appraisal of the pub- 
lic schools of Hawaii by an earnest and 
impartial investigator. He has never 
found such loyalty and devotion to the 
American flag and the institutions for 
which it stands anywhere on the United 
States mainland, equal to that displayed 
by the children in the public schools of 
Hawaii. 

There are 55,497 children enrolled in 
the public schools of the Territory and 
only 1,839, or 3.3 per cent are Anglo- 
Saxon. There are 28,308 Japanese chil- 
dren, or 51 per cent of the total school 
enrollment. 

Public School Enrollment by Racial 





Descent 
1910 1920 1925 

Hawaiian .......... 3,527 3,458 3,514 
Part Hawaiian..2,584 4,478 5,596 
Anglo-Saxon ...... 702 ~=1,186 ~—«:11,839 
Cee ........ccu 2,184 3,961 5,404 
Japanese ...........6,557 19,354 28,308 
ee 164 535 1,039 
ee 0 1,035 1,905 
Scandinavian ... 86 36 0 
Portugese .......... 3,733 5,472 5,883 
ee 0 392 351 
Porto Rican .... 308 1,073 1,076 
I cdl 400 370 582 
Total 

Enrollment....20,245 41,350 55,497 


There are only 1,438 foreign born 
children in Hawaii’s public schools, all 
the rest are American citizens, since chil- 
dren born under the American flag are 
by virtue of such birth citizens of the 
United States. The greatest single task 
of the public schools of Hawaii is the 
Americanization of these children of 
alien parentage. 

There are 177 public schools in the 
Islands, with 1,716 teachers, of whom 
234 are male and 1,482 are female. In 
addition to the public schools there are 
65 private schools with 462 teachers and 
9,872 pupils. The school teachers of 
Hawaii represent almost as diverse a 
racial complexity as the children they 
teach. About a hundred teachers are 
each year imported from the mainland, 
since the Territorial Normal School 
does not supply an adequate number of 
new teachers to meet the constantly 
growing demands. 


FTER spending several weeks in 


Conducted by Saut PoLLock 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
HAWAII 


By E. Guy Ta.sotr 


Territorial Normal School Students by 
Racial Descent 


Hawaiian and Part Hawaiian........ 112 
EE Cee 26 
REET ped ee a ee Ce 39 
SITET ORES pp Oe 104 
SS ee se eee aoe ee es 89 
ares ae eee oem 8 eee 3 
a a i 1 
SE cee are - Ae 

Total Enrollment ........................ 377 


1924 Summer School Enrollment 
by Races 


Hawaiian and Part Hawaiian........ 212 
LE I .. 109 
a 134 
—*  ESENEREPAE! PLEO ee Corer 75 
RENAE nee een aT ee 52 
RIOD cissnrnsniracenns ae ee Pee ee 11 

eee a Regen anes 593 


While Hawaii is well advanced in her 
program of elementary education, she 
has a relatively low high school enroll- 
ment. There are only four high schools, 
one for each of the Islands of Oahu, 
Hawaii, Maui and Kauai, the principal 
Islands of the Territory. The total high 
school enrollment is 3,511, of .4 per cent 
of the total public school population. 
This percentage is several times lower 
than in California, for example, in the 
mainland. ‘The largest high school is 
the McKinley High School in Honolulu 
with a student body numbering 1,914 
and a staff of 70 teachers. 

The cost of operating the public 
schools of Hawaii for 1924 was $3,482,- 
11, of which amount $2,628,072 was for 
teachers’ salaries. The cost per pupil 
was $141.06 for high schools and $64.31 
for elementary schools. The salaries for 
supervising principals, of whom there 
are seven, run from $170 to $220 per 
month. Salaries of elementary teachers 
are from $110 to $150 per month, while 
high school teachers receive from $130 to 
$200 per month, and junior high school 
teachers are partly on the elementary and 
partly on the high school schedule of 
salaries. 

One of the most interesting public 
schools under the American flag is the 
Royal School in Honolulu, under the 
principalship of Cyril Smith. The week- 
ly flag and patriotic exercises in this 
school each Friday is one of the never- 
to-be-forgotten sights of Honolulu. This 
school has an enrollment of 899, of 
whom 494, or 55 per cent, are Japanese. 


There are no Anglo-Saxon children in 


the Royal School. 
ROYAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


BY RACES 

8 Se a alana 16 
Part-Hawaiian erie ST. 49 
Portuguese . en oe 
Chinese ...... T.vTeNae 8 25 
Japanese Cassini Ea Sudesh tes aaains 
ERC ER CS Coe ene ee ee 

Total Enrollment......... scope bati’ 899 


The Royal School has gone farther, 
perhaps, in the work of Americaniza- 
tion of children of alien parentage than 
any other school in the Territory. They 
have worked out carefully the ancestry 
of all the children in the school and 
every child is taught to take pride in 
being an American citizen. There are 
only 20 foreign-born children in the 
school. There are 142 children whose 
fathers and mothers are both American 
citizens, while 614 are children whose 
fathers and mothers are both aliens. 
The rest have one parent an alien and 
the other a citizen. 

Last year there were 84 children in 
the Eighth Grade in the Royal School, 
of whom 17 failed, 67 graduated, and 
58 entered high school. The principal 
is an ardent advocate of vocational 
training, and everything possible is be- 
ing done with limited equipment to 
train the children in this school along 
constructive vocational lines. 

The largest public school in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii is the Kaiulani School 
in Honolulu. Mrs. L. D. Fraser has. 
been the principal of this school for 26 
years. There are 41 teachers in the 
Kaiulani School, representing nine ra- 
cial or interracial strains, 11 being Cau- 
casin-Hawaiian, the largest number of 
any one group. 

KAIULANI TEACHERS BY 
RACIAL GROUPS 
Hawaiian 
I fe sl ss 
American-Hawaiian ............ ibcnstcales ] 

French-Portuguese .... 
Portuguese ................ ea 
German-Portuguese .... 


Chinese-Hawaiian ....... 


Total 


The total enrollment in the Kaiulani 
School is 1,769, of whom 904 are boys 
and 865 are girls. The Japanese here 
as in practically every school are in the 
majority, numbering 602, and the 
Chinese closely follow with 594, while 
the native Hawaiian children number 


118 and Part-Hawaiian 225. Only 46 


| Ran on 
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children in this school are aliens, all the 
rest being American citizens by virtue 
of birth in Hawaii. School gardening 
is taught 696 children in the Kaiulani 
School, while 321 take cooking, 399 sew- 
ing, 352 Hawaiian crafts and 109 take 
carpentry and shop work. 


KAIULANI SCHOOL BY 


NATIONALITIES 
Hawaiian ....................... ee 
Part-Hawaiian ................ a 
Anglo-Saxon ........ ' —— 
Portuguese . ay Lave . 3l 
Spanish . SOP te ee ee 
Porto Rican ak elec . 26 
Chinese .. - — 
Japanese aE ee — 
Korean Rea . oe 
Filipino LP ee 
Others _. i ad . 14 

Total Enrollment —.................. 1,769 


There is a certain amount of subtle 
opposition to free public schools in 
Hawaii, especially secondary schools, 
by those who think it is too expensive, 
unwise and unnecessary to try to Ameri- 
canize oriental children. It should al- 
ways be remembered in this connection 
that the fathers and mothers of Hawaii’s 
oriental school children were practically 
all brought to Hawaii as contract labor- 
ers to work on the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation reported last year that they had 
spent approximately $8,000,000 since 
1906 to pay the cost of importing some 
54,000 Filipinos to Hawaii to take the 
places of the Japanese plantation work- 
ers. White Americans of New Eng- 


land extraction are directly responsible 
for Hawaii being a melting-pot of ori- 
ental races. American tax-payers owe 
a very real debt to the children whose 
fathers and mothers produce the huge 
dividends and profits paid Hawaiian 
sugar and pineapple companies. 

The Territorial Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Willard E. Givens, 
in answering criticisms against popular 
education for the masses says: “Hawaii 
is the westernmost outpost of the United 
States system of democracy. Hawaii 
should give as good education to our 
boys and girls as is given in any part 
of the United States.” 

The Governor of Hawaii, Wallace 
R. Farrington, in his message to the 
Territorial Legislature in March, 1925, 
said: “We cannot be too frequently 
reminded that the public school is a 
firm foundation of national character. 
Hawaii cannot recede from its tradi- 
tionally high standards of education. If 
it be held that the education of your 
children costs too much, we may be 
certain that there is nothing more waste- 
ful and dangerous than for those child- 
ren to grow up in ignorance. The 
principle of caste, that only a favored 
few are entitled to the opportunities of 
free schools should never gain a hold 
in this Territory.” 

The foreign language schools present 
the most serious handicap to the com- 
plete Americanization of the children 
of Japanese ancestry. These schools 
exist for the purpose of teaching the 
Japanese language, religion, history and 
national loyalties. The Japanese child- 
ren who attend the foreign language 
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school also attend the public school. The 
language schools are largely under the 
control of the Buddhist Church and 
many of the teachers are Buddhist 
priests. They enroll a total of approxi- 
mately 20,000 children. 

Concerning the pernicious influence 
of the foreign language schools of 
Hawaii, Governor Farrington says: 
“These schools are a handicap to the 
American progress of the children of 
alien parents, because they represent a 
daily effort to keep the children as 
fully alien as the teaching of an alien 
language in an alien atmosphere and 
under alien ideals can make them. They 
represent a desire to hold our children, 
who are our future citizens under a 
control that is not American.” 

Legislation to bring such schools un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Territorial 
Department of Public Instruction has 
been largely vitiated by legal action 
brought on by the schools which resent 
any interference with their work. In 
time, however, these schools will un- 
doubtedly either be abolished as un- 
American or they will be made to con- 
form to the regulations affecting the 
public schools. 

The Hawaiians have as a sort of 
national motto an old native proverb: 
“Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono.” 
“The life of the land is preserved by 
righteousness.” The public schools of 
Hawaii are building citizenship into the 
lives of the thousands of children of the 
Islands, and are thus making the motto 
of Hawaii a living thing in the lives 
of the children who in the near future 
will have the political control of Hawaii. 


Ge 








T is amusing, though embarrassing, 
to admit that topics of social morals 
are always the first to receive ap- 

preciation from us. We must confess 
that this subject possesses a delight for 
both the young and old—the pubescent 
youth or the senile maid. 

In America where marriage and di- 
vorce present such popular problems, 
more so the latter which threatens daily 
to approach an industry, proud Ameri- 
cans boast and bubble over our elevated 


moral standards and especially our 
reverence of womanhood. Are we 
justified ? 


Bounce with me to India, let us cast 
an inquiry into the status of the Hindu 
woman. Our first fact is that the flesh 
and hearts of women are cheap, and can 
be purchased for gold. Women are 
considered little other than material 
property, and are to be dominated and 
enslaved by men; for so it is written in 
their Text. 

The social rank of woman is de- 
plorable. Even the birth of a baby 


girl is a very undesirable thing. Upon 
the birth of a daughter usually letters 
of condolence are exchanged, while the 
Lohr festival is meant for the rejoicing 
at a son’s birth. In fact, the common 
salutatory blessing is, “May God bless 
you with a son.”” From the beginning 
of a woman’s life to the end, there is 
always a series of hardships and diff- 
culties. Even the minor details of her 
every day life are so circumscribed as to 
leave her entirely at the mercy of man 
who claims for himself all the attributes 
and attentions and worships belonging to 
gods. 

Another code, significant of female 
degradation is the so called sacred vedic 
marriages. By means of this pretense 
many a little girl of tender age is given 
over in marriage during the night to 
an ambitious or optimistic octagenarian 
who has negotiated in silver with some 
member of her family. To the Hindu 
it is not at all necessary for her to have 
previously seen her senile suitor. 

Hindu marriage is supposed to be a 


sacrament in idea, but does not appear 
to work out in that manner in fact. 
The following are a few extracts taken 
from the Hindu law (which are prin- 
cipally of three sources, the Shruti, the 
Smriti, and Customs): A Hindu may 
marry any number of wives, although 
he has a wife or wives living (S. 348) ; 
A woman cannot marry another man 
(S. 349). Not even a six months resi- 
dence in Reno will entitle divorce to 
the woman. The age old Hindu love 
for numbers is manifested in its diver- 
sion upon women; for, from Baudhayn, 
a lawgiver rishi: “Let him abandon a 
wife who does not bear children in the 
tenth year; one who bears daughters 
only in the twelfth; one whose children 
all die in the fifteenth; but her who is 
quarrelsome, without delay.” Again 
Baudhayan says, “let no man lend any- 
thing to women, to slaves, or to child- 
ren,” and unfortunately he finds that: 
“Women are devoid of the senses, and 


are incompetent to inherit.” 
—S. P. 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


VEN THOUGH the Princess 
RF Pats had suffered, as few if any 

fighting units had ever suffered 
before, they only remained in reserve 
trenches for a few hours. Every avail- 
able man was needed on the firing line 
and before daylight on the morning of 
the 9th they occupied a new position at 
the front; where during that day and 
the day following, they sustained a loss 
from shell fire of six killed and five 
wounded. They then went into bivouac 
at the rear, but only remained there for 
three days before they were called to the 
relief of their old comrades in arms, the 
4th King’s Royal Rifles, who were being 
hard pressed and needed their assistance. 
This ended the work of the Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry at the 
second battle of Ypres. The enemy with 
his superior equipment and many more 
in numbers was able to handle them 
roughly, but he was neither able to break 
through nor break their spirit. 


After they had relieved the 4th King’s 
Royal Rifles, the Pats were removed 
from the Ypres trenches and went into 
rest billets in the rear of Armentieres. 
There Major Pelly, who had been in- 
valided in England since March, took 
command and the regiment was then 
drafted up to full strength. In that 
draft were two hundred and fifty grad- 
uates from McGill University,—Major 
Pelly’s Alma Mater,—who came into 
the regiment in one body. 

The Pats had received notice in ad- 
vance of their coming and the word had 
gone around that the Princess Pats were 
going to be drafted up with a bunch of 
“sissies,” and there was more or less 
grumbling among the boys. 

Paddy Gallagher, who had pulled 
through Ypres with only a few scratches, 
was especially indignant, and did not 
hesitate to give full vent to his feelings. 

“It’s a foine bunch they’re handin’ us,” 
he declared in a tone of disgust, when 
he heard the news, “A lot of th’ loikes 
of that? We'll be after getting orders 
not to swear before th’ children. It’s 
the Irish lads we want. Begorra th’re the 
rale Pats.” 

We were all interested in the men 
making up the new draft, and naturally 
inspected them as they came in; and 
when Paddy’s “school kids” arrived we 
were all on hand to look them over. But 
they were never mentioned as “school 
kids” after we once saw them. They 
were as fine a lot of lads as any one 
could ever wish to see. They looked 


every inch a soldier, and as they swung 
into camp they were greeted with rous- 
ing cheers from every member of the old 
Pats, and Paddy’s rich Irish voice could 
he heard above all the others. And since 
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that time those lads from McGill, in the 
trenches and out, proved themselves 
worthy of the Princess Pats, and an 
honor to the Alma Mater of their Com- 
manding Officer. 

Many of Paddy’s “school kids” took 
the long, long trail, and others received 
their blighty, but those who remained in 
service throughout the rest of the war, 
held commissions; some advanced to the 
rank of major. 

While we were drafting up quite a 
number of the old Pats, who had been 
invalided from St. Eloi, came back to 
the regiment, and returned to their sev- 
eral companies. The new men were then 
filled in to bring the organization up to 
full strength; new equipment was issued 
wherever it was needed, and it was not 
long before the Pip Pips were themselves 
again. 

Those who were drafted in had been 
training both in Canada and in England 
and were more than anxious to get into 
the game, but the old Pats were willing 
to rest on their laurels for a time and 
take it easy. With nearly six months of 
almost continuous trench work behind 
them the cushy job of rest billets ap- 
pealed to their fancy. There they had 
an opportunity to bathe, clean themselves 
up and to some extent, get rid of the 
cooty pest. 

It did not take the old and new Pats 
long to chum up, and they were soon 
like old comrades in arms. Grif had 
attempted to stop a couple of machine 
gun bullets at Ypres, and as a result he 
was in the hospital during all the time 
we were in rest billets. But he returned 


to the regiment, soon after we went into’ 


the trenches, and it did not take him 
long to make himself known to the new 
men among whom he found several old 
acquaintances, 

He had lost his cooty mascot, but he 
did not know whether he had left it in 
the trenches at Ypres or in the hospital. 
He was inclined, however, to blame the 
attendant at the hospital for his loss. He 
called it his old friend Henry, and it 
was better known at the front than many 
an officer who had performed gallant 
service in the trenches. 


T THAT time Armentieres had 

not been shelled to any extent, 
and few of its adult inhabitants had 
moved away. It was then, I would say, 
a city of between forty and fifty thou- 
sand people, and although the Germans 
were lined up only a few miles away 
business appeared to be going on in the 
usual way. The schools and most of the 
churches were closed ; prices on all com- 





modities were high and profits good and 
the civilians were giving their whole at- 
tention to business. 

Up to that time the Princess Pats 
had not come in contact with the people 
of Flanders to any extent, and Armen- 
tieres furnished them their first experi- 
ence with people of all kinds, such as are 
found in and about a city of that size, 
situated almost at the front. As a rule 
the people were kind, hospitable and 
trustworthy, but there were some of both 
sexes, who made it their business to re- 
lieve the soldiers of their franc pieces, 
and they were not over particular re- 
garding the means they employed to ac- 
complish their purpose. 

Armentieres at that time was full of 
spies and traitors, and others almost as 
bad if not even worse; and there were 
several who faced a firing squad during 
the time we were at and around Armen- 
tieres, but not as many as deserved that 
fate. I am able to say, however, that I 
never happened to be a member of such 
a squad, and I am thankful that I escaped 
that, which to me, would have been a 
very unpleasant experience. 

I have seen men go down from my 
bullets and I have experienced the sensa- 
tion of feeling my bayonet enter their 
bodies; but it was either me or them, 
and I much preferred that it would not 
be one of Pats Pets. While I am fully 
of the opinion that a spy deserves all that 
he gets, and if I were called upon to take 
a part in a firing squad I would do my 
duty like a soldier, yet the destroying 
of an enemy on the field of battle is a 
different matter from assisting in carry- 
ing out the sentence of a court-martial. 
I have yet to see a soldier who was look- 
ing for a place in a firing squad. 

When the Pats first went into rest 
billets after the second battle of Ypres, 
they slept under bivouacs, but soon 
erected some huts for shelter when the 
weather was inclement. 

A bivouac was a simple affair, easily 
constructed, and served as sleeping quar- 
ters for two. It was made by putting 
their two rubber blankets over a pole 
raised about two feet from the ground, 
and the sides drawn out and fastened 
down. There was just space enough 
underneath for two comrades, wrapped 
in their regular blankets, to sleep very 
comfortably, when the weather was fine, 
but when it was raining and blowing 
they were neither conducive to comfort 
or good morals. Even the chaplain could 
be excused for using a few mild ones 
when sleeping—or rather trying to 
sleep—under a bivouac in a rainy, windy 
night. 

Our billets were in a beautiful rich 
farming country and the peasants were 
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engaged in putting in, and caring for, 
their crops the same as though there had 
not been any war since the days of 
Napoleon. We used to purchase eggs, 
butter and other eatables, not on our 
usual ration list, from them; and it did 
not take Paddy very long to find one who 
apparently had an inexhaustable supply 
of beer on hand, and he did a thriving 
business with the boys until the officers 
put a stop to the traffic. It was not a 
very strong beverage, however, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that the officers 
must have drunk some of it and con- 
cluded they would prevent the boys from 
wasting their money. 

The love of home and country was 
pre-eminent in the people of France. 
Unless ordered to move and fairly driven 
out the peasants would not leave their 
houses so long as there was a roof above 
them. I have seen them time and again 
clinging to their homes and cultivating 
their lands just back of the line, even 
when an occasional shell would drop 
into the field in which they were work- 
ing. 


T WAS astonishing at times to see 

how closely war and peace were con- 
nected, behind the lines; the peasant 
farmer and his family quietly working 
in their orchards and vineyards with the 
cannons roaring up the line only a few 
miles away, and the road skirting the 
field crowded with soldiers, guns and 
ammunition wagons and ambulances 
loaded with wounded. What a contrast, 
and what a subject for a canvas, by some 
aritst who could do justice to it; Peace, 
beautiful, life giving peace, and war, 
horrible, death dealing war, both in one 


picture. 
During the first week in June the 
Princess Pats were ordered into the 


trenches, in front of Armentieres on the 
right of Ploogstreet, “Plug Street” the 
boys called it,—and remained there dur- 
ing that month, and then went back to 
rest billets at Houplines. There our 
draft was completed, and about the 
middle of July we were again ordered 
into trenches. This time in the Chapelle- 
Armentieres sector relieving the Royal 
Scots, and taking over trenches sixty-two 
and sixty-three of that sector. These 
were the best trenches we had found up 
to that time. They were located just 
south of Armentieres, were well con- 
structed, clean, convenient and comfort- 
able; that is if trenches can be called 
comfortable. The boys named the 
trenches after the streets in London, and 
if one desired to take a chance of a stroll 
down Pall Mall or Picadilly he could 
do so. 

The front trench was about three 
hundred yards from that of the German 
and between our front and support 
trenches were located latrines and other 
conveniences, all connected up with 


communication trenches, and for billets 
we occupied a school house and some 
farm buildings. And, perhaps, the best 
of all, back of us we had a good support 
battery, which after our experience at 
Ypres gave us a feeling of security. We 
knew that Fritz could not again pound 
us unmercifully with his big buns and 
we not be able to give him something 
back in return. 

Here we spent the balance of the sum- 
mer of 1916, performing the usual rou- 
tine of trench warfare, dodging shells 
and snipers, digging and resting, and 
keeping an eye on Fritz. The regiment 
was made up of four companies of prac- 
tically two hundred and fifty men in 
each. Two companies would go into the 
trenches and remain for four days, while 
the other two companies would remain 
in billets; and when in the trenches they 
would take turns by companies in doing 
front trench duty. During the summer 
the enemy was kept busy to the north 
of us by the British troops, and to the 
south by the French and did not have 
much spare time to devote to us. Al- 
though there was more or less shelling, 
yet taking it altogether we felt that we 
were having an easy time, or as the boys 
put it, a cushy job. 

Our line was in the form of a half 
circle extending into German territory 
and all we were expected to do was to 
hold it and so long as the Boches behaved 
to let them alone. We were always ex- 
pecting that they would make an attempt 
to drive us back, and we were prepared 
to meet them, but they were kept too 
busy elsewhere to undertake that task 
while the Pats were holding down that 
line. 

The duties which we were called 
upon to perform were not altogether 
confined to holding the trenches, as there 
was more or less picket duty, and always 
that bane of the soldiers life, trench 
digging. 

Trench digging. Ugh! That and the 
cooties make me shudder every time | 
think of them. It was trench digging 
before breakfast and after, before dinner 
and after, before supper and after, and 
then, if the night happened to be un- 
usually dark and rainy it would be con- 
sidered as just the time to dig a sap up 
near the German line. Even now if | 
suddenly awake and hear the rain beat- 
ing down my first thought is that I have 
received a call for trench digging, and 
when in the next moment I realize that 
I am safely in bed between the sheets, 
far away from all that: Oh! what a 
relief. 

Soon after we went into the Chapelle- 
Armentieres trenches I was “told of” for 
service in the Sanitary Squad,—helping 
“Clour de Line Sammy,” as the Sanitary 
Sergeant was called. I was in that squad 
for two or three weeks and rather en- 
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joyed the service, unless there was an 
attack. 

It was the duty of the Sanitary Squad, 
to keep the trenches and billets clean, 
and this duty was performed to the 
letter, with the exception of keeping the 
billets free from cooties. That was im- 
possible. 

Quite a number of the McGill boys 
were drafted into my Company, and we 
found them to be a fine lot of fellows. 
Among them was a young Jew, a jolly 
chap whom every one liked. We always 
called him Ikey.’ He was not such a good 
poker player, but was always on hand 
whenever there was a game of Crown 
and Anchor going on, and finally he 
fixed up a lay-out for himself and ran 
it in opposition to Grif. When running 
the game as the banker he would pur 
posely carry on his conversation in Jew- 
ish dialect, haggle over the bets and 
gesticulate like a stage Jew. A Crown 
and Anchor game with Ikey acting as 
banker was as good as a circus and sure 
to draw a crowd. 

He was a good pinochle player, but 
that was not popular with the boys and 
he rarely had an opportunity to exhibit 
his skill at that game. Once | remember 
of him getting into the game with some 
Tommies from a London Regiment and 
cleaning them up of all the change they 
had. One of them was a Jew and when 
he went broke Ikey gave him back the 
money he had lost taking his note for the 
amount, due in one year after the war 
was over. 

One night when I was on sentry go 
an artillery officer came along and en- 
quired for the Rifle Brigade. He asked 
me a few other minor questions but par- 
ticularly wanted to know what part of 
the trenches that brigade was holding. | 
informed him that he would have to 
enquire further up the trench. As soon 
as he was gone | reported to the Ser- 
geant Major that a strange officer in the 
uniform of a British Major had been 
around and gave the best description of 
him I could. He was later caught in 
the King’s Royal Rifles lines and turned 
out to be a German spy. | understood he 
was shot at sunrise the next morning. 


Commencing at the communication 
trenches every morning the squad would 
go through the whole line, sprinkling 
chloride of lime and gathering up the 
rubbish. Each bay was swept and the 
rubbish placed in one corner by the men 
in charge of the bays and the squad 
would take it away in sacks; the cart- 
ridge shells were saved, and taken to the 
rear and the rubbish buried. Even the 
unburned ends of matches and cigarettes 
were picked up, as well as bully beef 
and jam tins. There was a Sanitary 
Squad in each Company, and “Clour de 
Lime Sammy” was their Commanding 
Officer. 
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N THE last morning of the 

Buchanan County Fair, Adam 
O Brock made haste to arrive on 
the scene by opening time. Having been 
successful in the winning of one of the 
minor prizes, and having fulfilled the 
responsibility on a previous day of seeing 
Madge about the exhibits, he was pos- 
sessed of a mood of reckless bravado. To 
use his own expression as he entered the 
gate with one of his Perry Township 
companions, Al Burr, he didn’t care 
what happened, he was going to make 
a day of it. 

In an hour the grounds were thronged 
with pleasure seekers. All about the en- 
closure ran a row of stables for the prize 
horses and cattle; and the more serious 
minded made a show of circling the area, 
peering into the stalls and making com- 
ment on the specimens within. Already 
the voice of the side-show man was heard 
in the land, plaintive and persuasive. 
The squawking of bladder-whistles filled 
the air with a lugubrious incantation. 
Frequently, from a cloud of dust, the 
thudding hoof-beats of laboring “trot- 
ters” and “pacers” advanced and receded 
in the distance. Cheering and hand- 
clapping filled the grand-stand where a 
band discoursed at intervals, supplement- 
ed by the enthusiastic efforts of a most 
adequate and thunderous drum-corps. In 
an elaborately decorated closed wagon, 
which they entered on payment of a 
dime, Al and Adam beheld an animated 
wax-works effigy of Jesse James, prone 
in a bed of sawdust, and breathing ster- 
torously while his eyes rolled in agony 
at a red wound in the “boiled” shirt 
front over his heart. Duly impressed at 
this sad spectacle, the two now entered 
the large side-show tent where they be- 
held the orthodox galaxy of curiosities 
such as appear annually to convince one 
that he has actually been at the County 
Fair. They conversed respectfully with 
the bearded lady and the tallest man; 
viewed with a sensation of slight nausea 
the activities of the snake charmer, a 
bored young lady who put the head of 
a stupefied reptile into her mouth—‘as 
if she’d done it all her life,” said Al; 
secretly pitied the legless lady who really 
had a pretty face, Al wondering if she 
had a husband; and finally having in- 
tently viewed a rather extreme example 
of female Oriental dancing in the last 
tent, they sauntered, blinking, into the 
yellow autumn sunlight. 

By now a considerable crowd had 
gathered round a pool of water beside 
which a scaffold mounting some sixty 
feet in air and possessing a ladder, was 
placed. 

“High dive about due?” suggested 
Adam. 


A House Divided 


CHAPTER III. 


By RicHarp WarNER Borst 
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THE STORY THUS FAR 


Ht HEN Dawid Brock left home the 
duties of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam’s problem with 
Madge Neith, their marriage; intoler- 
able days and the final separation of 
Julia from the family; the acceptance 
of a position in Manchester; lack of 
rains and financial difficulties which 
forced Lydia Brock to borrow money 
from Stewart Cook; Cook's altruism 
and the motive Gene Palmer—Julia’s 
attempt to see nothing of Gene and 
the growing infatuation of Madge for 
Phil O’Meare. 

While this reaction was taking place 
in the home from which Daniel Brock 
had gone, his own life was not with- 
out complications. 

Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead. 

And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beal’s, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beals’ altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for ‘com- 
panionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 

Torn between two desires David at 
last begs Mrs. Beals to leave with him, 
go West, start anew, but there are 
sentimental bonds in her own home 
and she refuses. So close have they 
been to each other that talk is started 
in the town until Jason Jones and 
his wife take it upon themselves to in- 
form both David and Mrs. Beals of 
the scandal. Like a flash comes this 
realization upon Mrs. Beals and David 
as well as remorse on the part of 
Jason and his wife. 
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A stranger looked at his watch. “Not 
fer fifteen minutes, boys,” he answered. 
“What’ll we do now?” demanded 
Adam, determined not to lose a minute. 

“I got a suggestion,” said Al. 

“Out with it.” 

“Come along with me.” 

“No monkey-business, Al,” warned 
Adam, for he had already suffered in 
times now past at Al’s hands. 

“Aw, this is straight,” pleaded Al. 
“You know me, Adam.” 

“Yes, I know you, all right, all right, 
rejoined Adam. But he caught up with 
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Al, who already had set out for an un- 
known destination. 

They skirted the grounds to the east 
and north of the fairgrounds to an open- 
ing in the high board fence where a sin- 
gle width had been knocked out. 

“This way, boys,” a whispered voice 
directed. And with some faint sense of 
what was on foot, Adam followed Al 
through the aperture. A dense thicket 
of sumac and hazel-bush now barred 
progress until Al found a narrow cattle- 
path leading off through the wood-lot. 
In another moment they appeared in a 
small clearing in the center of which 
several kegs of beer on skids were ranged 
behind an improvised bar constructed of 
a single plank on wooden “horses” or 
carpenter’s trestles. A row of generous- 
sized “schooners” was ranged along the 
bar, and several festive and bibulous in- 
dividuals held brimming and foaming 
drinks, solemnly and ritualistically in- 
gesting from time to time the amber 
fluid. 

“Have a drink, Adam,” said Al. 

“No,” said Adam. 

“Aw, just one, Adam.” 

There was the faint, not unpleasant 
odor of the brew in the air. 

“Well, just one then.” 

“It’s only beer,” said Al. He winked 
at the company. “Ain’t ye got any- 
thin’ t’ drink?” he challenged the bar- 
tender. 

The bartender made a sign. He also 
exchanged a significant glance with Al 
behind Adam’s back. 

Adam lifted his schooner. 
how,” he said. 


““Here’s 


HE high dive, a sensational per- 

formance, indeed, had been _per- 
formed long before Al and Adam again 
appeared on the fairgrounds. Adam, 
rather more sullen and morose than ever, 
and with an eager eye out for further 
diversion, finally espied a most diverting 
spectacle. This was the head of a coal- 
black negro thrust through a sheet which 
was held upright by two poles braced by 
means of stay ropes. The negro rolled 
his eyes. To one side in the foreground, 
and presided over by a small “picka- 
ninny” Adam beheld a pile of eggs. 

“Five cents a throw, gentlemen. Dey’s 
five cents. Hit de nigger in the eye!” 
intoned the negro. 

Adam’s brain was not entirely cloud- 
ed, though refreshment in the wood lot 
had included more than beer. A clientele 
which had begun to dwindle now in- 
creased, certain experienced attendants 
on County Fairs sensing the preliminar- 
ies to a genuine sensation. 

“Hit de nigger in de eye,” entreated 
the voluntary sacrifice, wagging his head 
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“Only five cents, gemmen. 
Five cents. Hit ’im in de eye, an git a 
segah! Hit ’im in de eye.”’ He bleated 
now as if the prospect were suggestive 
of nausea. 

Al stepped up and bought a half- 
dozen of the eggs. They had a sinister 
look, and he handled them gingerly, 
passing one to Adam. Without hesita- 
tion, Adam hurled it with extraordinary 
effect. It was a full minute before the 
black head and the blinking, grinning 
face were again thrust through the sheet. 

“Hit ‘im in de eye,” the African re- 
iterated. 

“That’s just what I’m a-doin’, Sam- 
bo,” said Adam. He had not been so 
desperately happy for a year. The crowd 
stood round grinning. Al passed an- 
other egg, and once more the missile sped 
to its mark and exploded with the sound 
of a pistol. The crowd roared with 
laughter. “Go it, Adam! Go it, stranger! 
Great shot!” fell on the markman’s ears 
like dulcet strains. Again the black face 
appeared, this time with less enthusiasm. 

“Ef you-all hits me again,”’ announced 
the African, “I’se comin’ out yondah fer 
a pussonal conference. I’s—’’ but he 
was interrupted by a third egg of pecu- 
liar aroma which caused him once more 
to disappear behind the sheet. He reap- 
peared almost immediately, this time all 
of him, and that was a good deal, for he 
was six feet tall if an inch and broad in 
proportion. He wore a serious expres- 
sion. 

“Here I be,” he announced. “Now 
my young friend, hit ’im in de eve ef ye 
wants ter, and wif yer bare fis’!” 

“Certainly,” said Adam. He passed 
his coat to Al and stepped into a clear 
space that the crowd © instinctively 
formed. Adam’s height was equal to the 
negro’s, but he was slighter. Battle shone 
in his eye. He landed a right hand on 
Sambo’s jaw so that the African reeled, 
showing the whites of his eyes and the 
red roof of his mouth. His face as- 
sumed the ashen gray of an insane fury, 
and again he came on. He found a vul- 
nerable spot over Adam’s solar plexus 
where was a weak rib obtained in a 
previous combat. Adam grunted and 
reeled, but caught himself in time to find 
placement of an excellent thrust in the 
negro’s stomach. His antagonist doubled 
up on the ground. Adam would have 
pounced upon him but a hand detained 
him. 

“Come along with me,” said a stranger 
in a slouch hat, with a long sandy 
mustache and a star. “I know a cozy 
little home for folks like you.” 

Adam looked round. The crowd had 
scattered like blackbirds when .one 
throws a stone at them. Even Al was 
nowhere to be seen. The African hold- 
ing the pit of his stomach was crawling 
miserably in the direction of his sheet. 


“He hit me first,”’ said Adam. 


in the sheet. 


“Yes, I know,” said his custodian, 
“but he’s sober.” 

This was too profound a remark for 
Adam. He gave it up. 


HE county jail of Buchanan Coun- 

ty had always been a matter of awed 
interest to Adam from his youth. He 
now had opportunity to inspect it from 
within and at his leisure. But by the 
time he arrived that day within those 
quiet precincts, he was oppressed with 
an overwhelming desire to sleep. The 
deputy sheriff left him, sprawled un- 
gracefully in a bunk, snoring stertor- 
ously and twitching uneasily like the 
efigy of the wax-works Jesse James. 

Morning looking grayly in at his small 
window, gradually brought Adam to 
semi-wakefulness. He put out an arm 
as if to locate the sleeping figure of his 
mate; but his arm merely moved in 
empty air beyond the edge of his narrow 
bunk. A strange chill was in the air 
and a musty smell as of mildewed bed- 
linen. Besides this, he felt a vague sore- 
ness in the top of his head, and a tender- 
ness of the scalp. His lips were parched, 
and an extremely unpleasant taste was 
in his mouth. He opened one eye and 
experimentally looking about him, 
some faint conception of his situation be- 
gan to dawn in his fumy brain. He sat 
up painfully, discovering himself fully 
dressed, though in a pitifully disordered 
state. 

He now began consciously and at 
leisure to inspect the walls of his prison. 
He was within the bars of a sort of cage 
such as he had seen at the circus. The 
bars of the cage were painted a dismal 
gray. Gray light filtered through a 
small thick-walled window also barred ; 
which made him think of a picture he 
had seen in a novel of Scott’s or some 
other school-day author long since 
scorned and neglected. The floor, of 
solid concrete, was divided into squares 
of about two feet on a side. His cell 
was about six feet by four, and contained 
a small stand with an iron basin and 
pitcher. He drank deeply of the water 
in the pitcher, sank heavily on the creak- 
ing bunk and cursed his luck in incoher- 
ent profanity. So he sat, head hanging, 
for the space of a quarter of an hour, 
while slowly the poison in his brain was 
cleansed away by his normal health, 
which was vigorous enough. A more 
lucid interval followed, in which he 
sensed both hunger and the first pangs 
of remorse. His tender rib gave him a 
gentle misery, recalling certain exploits 
of some remote era in his storm-tossed 
career; he could not just remember how 
long ago. 

The wife of Sid English, sheriff of 
that county, since she was a thrifty soul. 
had taken it upon herself by yearly con- 
tract to board such inmates of the county 
jail as might drift along. Some said 
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that this was a certain method indeed of 
insuring custom when one had only to 
“go out into the byways and hedges and 
compel them to come in;"’ but well aware 
of the logic of this position, Sid was 
constrained to exercise a decent leniency 
to escape criticism. In the case of Adam, 
the previous day, there had seemingly 
been nothing else to do; he was legit- 
imate business beyond question. The 
real reason for the African’s escape was 
Sid’s wife’s objection to colored people. 
Somewhat excited at the star boarder 
who, Sid announced, awaited breakfast, 
she made shift to honor the occasion 
through special endeavors. ‘There soon 
drifted down the clammy corridor to 
Adam’s place of durance vile the tantal- 
izing, faint odor of frying ham and eggs, 
the mildly scorched smell of toasting 
bread, and the enlivening aroma of cof- 
fee. The pangs of hunger redoubled, 
and Adam rose to peer down the pas- 
sage. 

Adam had not felt particularly elated 
over his predicament: now he began to 
enjoy it. He seemed a guest. He ex- 
panded considerably in the genial rays of 
county finances. The breakfast was it- 
self enough to revive the most pro- 
nounced case of melancholia. The eggs 
—delicately browned—shone golden in 
an earthenware platter together with a 
generous slice of exquisite ham. Coffee, 
sending forth a delightful fragrance, still 
bubbled gently in the pot. ‘Toast, with 
golden butter generously spread thereon, 
crisply awaited his pleasure. There were 
even a baked apple; cream in a china 
mug; sugar in a silver-plated bowl. 

“You'd think I was company,” he said 
in some embarrassment. 

Sid silently passed him a comb and a 
towel, and he made shift to bathe hands 
and face at a small basin in a corner of 
his cell. 

“Hurry up, Mr. Brock,’’ admonished 
Mrs. English. ‘Things is gettin’ cold.” 
And she shuffled off down the corridor. 

Something portentious in Sid’s manner 
began to make itself felt. Adam had the 
sensation that he was a mouse being 
played with by a cat—nay, a lion. 

“He’s afraid I'll throw somethin’ at 
him,”” mused Adam. “I’ve a good mind 
to do it,” he reflected with courage ris- 
ing. But the eggs absorbed him, or 
rather he was absorbing them. Finally 
he was finished, and Sid approached the 
opening in the steel door. 

“Pass up yer tray, Adam,” he said. 

Adam did as directed, and Sid thrust 
the paper in to him. “There’s somethin’ 
in there you might want to see,” he ob- 
served with a slight leer. 

“*Bout me?” asked Adam a 
sheepishly. 

“No, ’tain’t,” said Sid. 

But Adam did not hear. With star- 
ing eyes he was already reading a glar- 
ing headline. 


little 
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Mrs. Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 


the courage to live within herself, to be 
herself in the very supremacy of Being. 

“I can see her now, her soft, shining 
hair piled high on her head perfectly 
groomed and well poised above shapely 
shoulders. She sat near a shaded floor 
lamp resting easily, though regally, in a 
straight-backed chair. 1 found her slen- 
der arms and hands a study in them- 
selves, both in graceful proportions and 
characterful in every move. 

“We talked—begining with things 
Indian, and never shall I forget the thrill 
that stabbed me to the marrow as I 
listended to Mrs. Colburn’s able defense 
of the Red Men. She has practical ideas 
of teaching us to recognize their rights, 
first as human beings, secondly as a 
highly civilized and cultural race and 
lastly as a great spiritual force. 

“Mrs. Colburn feels strongly about 
the fact that the woman and the home 
are passing. And how does one find 
her home? All chaos and confusion? 
No, her house is a complete reflection of 
herself as revealed in her book and in 
her outer world life. It is without a 
doubt sweetest, cleanest and most har- 
monious in atmosphere, color and blend- 
ings it has been my good fortune to visit. 
The living rooms are in exquisite good 
taste from the meaningful paintings 
and pictures, the rugs and hangings to 
the kitchen itself. On the latter I must 
dwell a moment for it is here that one 
gets at the kernel of this woman’s char- 
acter. It is not less than Plato’s ideal 
kitchen. Can I say more? I wish every 
one in the world could see it. Mrs. 
Colburn says that the sink and dish rags 
tell the whole story. Her’s are kept 
immaculate and so are the dust pans, 
brushes, brooms and mops she uses. 
This remarkable woman insists on doing 
all her own house work—her own work 
of any kind—even her own thinking. 
She says that orderly surroundings indi- 
cate an orderly mind. 

Mrs. Colburn earned a living with 
her pen for 18 years. As a staff writer 
for newspapers she had to do everything 
from a dog fight to an international 
crisis—‘“nor is there much difference be- 
tween them’—added she, with a glint 
of humor darting out of her dark, deep- 
set eyes. Hearing her relate her news- 
paper experiences, | felt that in spite of 
the grind Mrs. Colburn managed to 
get a great deal of fun out of the game, 
especially when referred to as HE. In 
correspondence she was often addressed 


as “F. E. Wait, Esq.’ Dear Sir.” 


(Continued from Page 47) 


“As a lecturer Mrs. Colburn has 
many interesting anecdotes of how she 
was received. Here is one. While in 
Sioux City, Iowa, lecturing on her 
favorite theme, The Indian Messiah 
Legends, a woman complimented her at 
the close, exclaiming, “If I were a man 
I’d let you pack your clothes in my 
trunk!’”’ Not to be outdone, our quick- 
witted lecturer rapped back, “If you 
were a man, I’d gladly pack my clothes 
in your trunk.” 

“Another time she was lecturing on 
man’s relation to the Universe as seen 
by a Theosophist. There happened to 
be a man totally blind in the audience 
whom she passed as she walked up the 
aisle to the platform. He was heard to 
mutter “in her past incarnation she has 
been a man.” When she had finished 
speaking he remarked emphatically 
“some man!”’ 

Mrs. Colburn has a carrying voice 
which reaches all hearers. She speaks 
in the middle register, articulates clear- 
ly and her diction is elegant. The Eng- 
lish language as she uses it is a rugged, 
virile and beautiful tongue. She thinks 
in terms of world consciousness and 
had she been a man would have made 
a fine statesman or diplomat. Few men 
have her grasp of world affairs and 
none a keener vision of the future of 
the White Race. Mrs. Colburn is a 
splendid executive. She is a thorough 
Parliamentarian and a born leader with 
a magnetic personality which lifts a 
meeting over which she presides out of 
the commonplace. No program drags, 
and she never fusses or makes long 
speeches. 1 should pity the luckless 
wight who tried to flatter her, or put 
over anything in the line of propa- 
ganda. She has a Spartan-like regard 
for the truth, and an Indian’s contempt 
for the person who talks too much. 

Of “Yermah, the Dorado,” we spoke 
at last. Mrs. Colburn has spent twenty- 
five years writing it. One can easily 
imagine it for each page is full of 
esoteric teachings, philosophical reflec- 
tion and psychological observations, on 
human life and character. ”E] Dorado 
is a man—a being who sleeps in the 
sun, a bearded white man,” she ex- 
plained. “‘Yermah” has done for the 
Red Race what the sagas have done for 
the Vikings of old. There ave fifteen 
original variations of the myth con- 
cerning the being who sleeps in the 
sun. 

There is another book, her latest, 





which I must mention—“The King- 
ship of Mount Lassen” for I feel she 
has made a valuable contribution not 
only to literature, but to the physical 
sciences as well. I admire the way the 
writer attacks the subpect; the = sim- 
plicity and strength that distinguishes 
it throughout. Listen to this, for in- 
stance in telling of some abortive physi- 
cal structure: “Of course, no well-man- 
nered water course ever flung itself 
about in this promiscuous fashion with- 
out the intervention of some freakish 
volcanic action such as Lassen affords” 
ds bho it: “Lassen growls and grum- 
bles, snaps and snarls. Mrs. Colburn 
has the distinction of having absolutely 
the ‘first word’ to say about the grand 
old, rugged pile. She has blazed the 
trail for others in their quest for further 
research, but best of all, she has pointed 
out the beauty and wonders of our own 
continent to which most of us are still 
asleep. Hers has been, as she says in 
the preface of this book, “a lonesome 
quest since there is no other layman’s 
work for me to dispute or question.” 

Mrs. Colburn is reminiscent and rich 
in anecdote of the many celebrities 
whom she has encountered, from ex- 
President Harrison to the late rulers of 
the Hawaiian Islands. In the literary 
world she knew Kipling, Stevenson, 
Markham, “Bill Nye,” London and 
numerous others. Among artists, Patti, 
Paderewieski, and Bernhardt. 

If it were possible, the author’s ideals 
are assuming a wider scope of vision as 
the ripening season advances. Her 
latest project in the interest of feminine 
idealism, the subject nearest her heart, 
is to have expression in a Statue of 
Pegasus, to be placed among the set- 
tings of the Phoebe Apperson Hearst 
Memorial, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, to honor the producers of the 
Parthenia. A pageant giving annually 
by the students, symbolizing the highest 
ideals of womanhood. The plans for 
the statue are going forward and or- 
ganization is taking shape. It will 
have an international aspect, as the 
Pegasus movement will be sponsored 
by women in all parts of the world, 
and competition for the statue open 
to American sculptresses wherever they 
may be. 

The character of Mrs. Colburn’s ex- 
ample as a long and faithful public 
servitor, entitles her to be known as the 
Dean of women journalists in the State 
of California. 
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The Sword of Conscience 


grand fool Milly, but for God's sake 
give me another chance!” 

“This is the third chance I’ve given 
you, George, and, you have failed miser- 
ably; you have disgraced me more than 
ever, this time, why everyone in the vil- 
lage is laughing at me, and pointing 
fingers of scorn my way. I’m through.” 

i gf ee 

“And then there’s another reason I 
have . 

“Milly don’t tell me that there’s some 
one else!” 

“You've guessed it George, there’s 
some one else and he’s a real man, not a 
drunken cowpuncher.” 

Crushed by the twist of fate young 
Schrader turned his horse towards his 
cabin. Arriving there he unsaddled his 
mount and tending it, he went inside. 
One look in the glass was enough to make 
him cry with astonishment. His eyes 
were the color of blood—he had a week's 
growth of beard and his complexion re- 
sembled dirty plaster; no wonder his 
girl had sent him away. Well, a good 
rest, a sleep, a wash, and a shave, would 
work wonders. After that he'd seek 
Milly’s favor again. 

But Milly was firm. She’d broken 
with her old swetheart forever! 

When this fact became apparent to 
young Schrader he lost what little incen- 
tive he ever had, and he existed by doing 
odd jobs around the village. Then came 
the black day on the following summer 
when Milly married a bank clerk and 
went to San Francisco on her honey- 
moon. Schrader went on a protracted 
spree and when he came to himself his 
heart was charged with murder and his 
primitive mind cried out for vengeance. 

Came an oppressive day—the wind 
had died; and the sluggish air was hard 
to breathe. The macadam road heavy 
with dust wound its way like a gray 
ribbon through the village to the open 
country; and lost its elm banked self in 
the murky horizon. 


Schrader concealed in the undergrowth 
that choked the trunks of the stately 
trees stirred uneasily. Off and on during 
the past five days he had spent many 
watchful hours in ambush! His rifle was 
concealed in the thicket by his side. He 
gave a last glance up and down the 
road; and then a wolfish g int flamed 
into his eyes, for, over the brow of the 
hill appeared the form of old Emil 
Meyer. He was shuffling along slowly; 
and the only person in sight. 

Grunting in brutish satisfaction 
George Schrader drew his rifle from its 
place of concealment and taking careful 
aim, fired! He watched his target ex- 
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pectantly; it walked a few paces appar- 
ently unhurt, and then the old man flung 
up his arms spasmodically. With an 
awful look on his face, he crumpled up 
quietly, his left leg bending under him, 
and then suddenly shot out with a half- 
writhe on his back. 


The “murderer” turned a dirty-white 
under his tan; and cold drops of sweat 
trickled down his spine; turning his eyes 
upward into the burning sky he saw a 
vulture flapping on heavy wings. He 
tarried no longer, fading into the under- 
brush. 

“The dirty, cheating, skinflint, will 
never bother anyone again,” muttered 
Schrader with chattering teeth, as he 
slunk through the woods. 

Carefully avoiding all habitations he 
arrived at his cabin without being ob- 
served by a living soul. 

Swiftly he collected everything of 
value and packed it into his knapsack. 
He gave the tiny cabin the once over for 
the last time. Then methodically he 
poured kerosene where it would be the 
most effective and fired the place. Seeing 
that his work was well done, he made for 
parts unknown. 

Later, high in the hills the fugitive 
looking down saw the small valley be- 
low dotted with little farms; and with 
his field glasses he saw the flattened 
smoking ruins of what he had once called 
home. He could distinguish people that 
he knew inspecting the ruins; talking 
excitedly. In his fevered imagination he 
thought that they looked his way and 
unthinkingly he raced through the un- 
derbrush; blindly. His foot caught in a 
tangled viny undergrowth and he fell 
heavily against the gnarled root of a 
monster oak; it stunned him into an in- 
nert mass. When he recovered it was 
dark and as he looked up into the velvet 
blackness of the sky a million stars 
looked down upon him; mockingly, ac- 
cusingly. 

With a muffled groan the tormented 
man cautiously threaded his way over the 
hills to the next valley. On his way he 
dropped his rifle into a deep cleft in the 
rocks, where it was forever free from 
discovery. 

Arriving in the next valley and care- 
fully avoiding the railroad station 
George Schrader slunk down the tracks 
of the transcontinental railroad ; and con- 
cealed himself within the shadows of 
the water tank. For hours he cowered 
there. And just as the gray skirmishers 
of the coming dawn were crossing the sky 
the Limited stopped for water. When 
the train rushed on its way it carried an 


uninvited passenger on the blind bag- 
gage. 

George Schrader had made his get- 
away. 

The “murderer” changed his name to 
Joseph Snape and as one torturing year 
followed another his burden of guilt 
grew harder and harder to endure. He 
could conceal himself from the officers 
of the law, but not from his censcience. 
It kept him company; piercing his heart 
with the sword of remors:, and always 
pointing the accusing finger of scorn at 
him. A small inner voice was continually 
urging that he go to the place of his 
crime and surrender himse!f to the mercy 
of the law. 

“Joseph Snape” settled in Canada 
seeking death; and it was not long before 
he was the talk of the great north woods. 
His reckless courage and disregard of his 
own personal safety soon earned him the 
sobriquet of “Wild Joe.”” He was known 
to have scaled a thousand foot perpen- 
dicular cliff on a dare. And when his 
friends remonstrated with him on ac- 
count of his foolhardiness, his counten- 
ance twisted into a queer smile, and he 
muttered: “That the Devil protected 
his own!” 

The Great War came and “Wild Joe” 
was the first to enlist from his province. 
“At last,” he thought with quiet exulta- 
tion, “it will all end in some charge, or 
maybe I'll be so fortunate as to stop 
a shell!” But war, ever a perverse thing, 
grimly refused to accept so willing a 
sacrifice. 

The war's close found Wild Joe the 
hero of his regiment, and he was the 
subject of many a camp fire story. 

War’s withering blast had passed him 
by; and again in the solitude of his wild 
Canadian refuge he found the memory 
of his crime more intollerable than ever. 
His conscience continuing to sear him 
like an inquisitional iron! 

Always the command was dinned into 
his innermost being, “give yourself up, 
give yourself up! And the time came 
when it was overmastering, overwhelm- 
ing, it lived with him and dominated 
him, until it drove him back to the 
States, determined to surrender to the 
law for the murder of Emil Meyer. 

When the fugitive arrived at his home 
town he did not recognize it. Twenty 
years had made many changes. It had 
been a peaceful little country village 
when he left, now, it was a bustling 
manufacturing town. He could not per- 
suade himself to surrender at once. A 
strange inertia was upon him and he 
wandered the town ever looking for fa- 
miliar land marks. They were few. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Cristel Hastings 








ONE CRITICISM! 


E of California modestly agree that 
\X/ the history of our State is one of 

the most romantic, fascinating, in- 
triguing of any on earth. So new—so 
old—First colored by the deep reds of 
Indians, then interspersed with the pur- 
ples and yellows of the Spanish and later 
the browns of our ancestors. Such is the 
story told in ALTA CALIFORNIA by 
Cristel Hastings. A history of California 
from the beginning, in rhyme! Some 
thing there is of mystery—the way this 
tale will effect the reader, something 
there will be of lasting reaction in the 
musical intonation of the way she sings 
of this romantic, fascinating, beautiful 
land of gold—color—sunsets—love! The 
one criticism we give Miss Hastings is 
that she stopped too soon. Although we 
are left with a smile—something to be 
desired—we feel either she should have 
continued or signed up with some circuit 
to give us this tale with her own musical 
voice. But we have been left with a 
smile—with a desire for more. Perhaps 
she will do this very thing, perhaps she 





will give us the rest of California from 
the Argonauts on, some day. 

Reading ALTA CALIFORNIA you too 
may see the.... “glorious pageant 
march triumphant down the year.” .... 
feel your blood surge with adventure to 
the shouts of Drake’s burly crew; stamp 
your feet in rhythmic motion to the tom- 
tom’s mystic beat; travel down the shore 
with de Portola in his search for Mon- 
terey and ....It is absolutely impos- 
sible to review Miss Hastings’ book. 
You’ve read what she writes for Over- 
land; we give you an intimate glimpse of 
her fact. We ask you to beg, borrow, 
buy, or steal ALTA CALIFORNIA—It will 
do strange things to you. 

ALTA CALIFORNIA by Cristel Hast- 


ings. Mill Valley. $1.25. 
of ~*~ ok 
SELECTIONS 


OF RICHES 


HEN we are rich 

we shall build a house on a hill, 
with the eight winds about us, 
and the rains, 
and the whole sky for our orchard, 
with fruits golden and silver, 
and a distant river of thunder. 


When we are rich 

our house on the hill shall be stone, 
with a stone hearth, and pine logs 
cracking their fragrance like nuts, 
and pewter like moon and stars 
and copper like sun 

for the fire to play on. 


When we are rich 

our stone house shall have a room, 

wide, and smelling of cedar, 

with a couch the color of evening 

and soft as flowers to lie on. 

And the winds and the rains and the 
fruits that blow in the orchard 

and the dark and bright of the fire 

shall move beyond us like music 

while two are silent together. 


No we are poor. 

We have no hill and no house. 

Our orchard is hidden from us; 
even our fire is borrowed .... 

Oh, let no one know 

how we count our riches (in silence O— 
not even God. 


Such is the sharp intensity and even 
sharper sensibility contained within the 
lines of the poems which comprise the 
book. HONEY OUT OF THE ROCK by 
Babette Deutsch. There is more spon- 
taneous freedom in these poems than we 
have run across in a pink moon. Miss 
Deutsch has a peculiar confidence in 
herself. It is a book of poems you will 
learn to love. 


APPLETON, HONEY OUT OF THE 
ROCK by Babette Deutsch. 50c. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A LEADER? 


ENRY EDWARD TRALLE tells you 

how in PSYCHOLOGY OF LEAD- 
ERSHIP. “No one can be a leader un- 
less he can “sell” himself to others, 
and he can do this only through a devel- 
oped personality. Such a_ personality 
may be said to embody nine basic quali- 
ties, or factors, all of which may be cul- 
tivated and strengthened. These are 


vitality, attractivity, emotionality, cor- 
diality, mentality, sincerity, audacity, 
and individuality.” Then Prof. Tralle 


goes about to explain what each of these 
qualities consists of and he puts you 
right about a great many things you 
have been wrong about; he antagonizes 
your egoism .... but you learn some- 
thing you will profit by in spite of your- 
self. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP, by 
Henry Edward Tralle, The Century Co. 
$1.75. 


* * * 


TOO MUCH TO REVIEW 


HETHER you agree or disagree 
with Judge Ben Lindsey in what 
he has to say in his latest book concern- 
ing the youth of today will depend en- 
tirely upon your own standard of con- 
ventions. He dips you down into the 
realities of life, he shows you sex as 
you’ve been afraid to consider it; he 
makes you gasp at his broadmindedness. 
At times he even chokes you with an- 
ger, surprise, indignation and yet some- 
where back in you a voice answers softly, 
sometimes even sharply, “he is right! he 
is right!’”’ Lindsey does not agree with 
the general impression that youth of to- 
day is the same as yesterday. He says 
youth has always been rebellious and 
that it has always succumbed finally to 
conservation. The “New Woman” of 
mid-victorian period was not a myth, 
he tells us, but youth couldn’t get away 
with it then. It didn’t have the economic 
independence. Today it has. He further 
points out that the youth of yesterday 
marched with a wooden gun, in rebellion. 
Today he marches with a loaded gun. 
Make no mistake of it, it is a rebellion 
different—one of the first of its kind! 
It is a book every family should have 

... and it is not dull reasoning. 

THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 
by Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wain- 
wright Evans. Boni and Liveright. $3.00. 

ok x * 


BITS ABOUT WRITERS 


HILIP GUEDALLA, noted essayist, 

historian, politician and inventor 
of more sparkling epigrams to the min- 
ute than any living author (so far as 
can be ascertained!) is expected in this 
country early this year. While here he 
will make his first American lecture 
tour and also witness the publication of 
his latest book which Putnam’s will 
issue under the title FATHERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
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NOT ALTOGETHER HISTORICAL 


O, PETER THE CZAR is not his- 
torically correct. The author takes 
the privilege of an author but then 
Klabund has that right. If he had not 
previous to the writing of this novel, he 
creates and gives to himself that privi- 
lege through his powerful writing, his 
hammerlike blows which pound out 
their heavy reaction in the souls of his 
readers while he takes them into the 
intimate life of PETER THE CZAR. 
Not much is said of Katherina until 
the latter part of the book, after Kla- 
bund has shown us PETER’S some- 
times mad, sometimes primitive wild- 
inspired career dampened by the waters 
of jealousy of his sister Sophia?............ 
An inspired career which gives him 
power and influence, which makes him 
the holy and unholy power of Russia, 
and then comes Katharina, not less pow- 
erful, fantistically moving by his side, 
and who turns from him on his death bed 
as Czarina of the great Empire. It is 
a story which will captivate you. 
PETER THE CZAR by Klabund, Put- 


nam. $2.50. 
a * ~ 


EARLY WORK 

T is always surprising to read the 

early work of any weil-known or 
greatly admired author. Such is the 
surprise which comes to the reader of 
William Butler Yeats early poems and 
stories. Of course there is comparison, 
drastic and sometimes even cruel criti- 
cism .... but only to those who have 
become accustomed to the later work of 
the author—and yet we say, one should 
learn a lesson of growth in reading those 
early works of a great author. Taken 
without the knowledge of what he did 
later in his life, the poems and stories 
contained within the green covers of 
the book, are remarkably clever, enter- 
taining—delightful. 

EARLY POEMS AND STORIES by 
William Butler Yeats, MacMillan Co. 
$2.50. 

* * * 


WHAT IS TO HAPPEN TO ENGLAND? 


HE author of THE STATE OF ENG- 
LAND is of the opinion Great 
Britain is upon the verge of a moral 
and economic collapse. Those of you 
who read MIRRORS OF DOWNING 
STREET will find THE STATE OF 
ENGLAND as disturbing, as interesting; 
will find both the destructive criticism 
and the constructive criticism equally 
balanced. We feel this book is an ap- 
peal to the English people to _ bear 
through their burden. 
THE STATE OF ENGLAND by the 


Gentlemen With a Duster, Putnam. 
* nz co 


N our brief mention last month we 

mentioned Selective Immigration by 
James J. Davis and since then we have 
read through it from cover to cover. It 
is a damnably clever bit of information 
concerning immigration, delving you in- 
to the “tricks of the trade.” It is ap- 
palling with its facts, fearless with its 
statistics, and instructive in its reason- 
ing. We believe every voting American 
citizen should read it as we have and 
further it should be placed on the shelves 
of every high school, every college in 
the U. S. with strict insistence that it be 
read and reported on by every pupil in 
the school. 

SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION by 
James J. Davis, Scott-Mitchell. Price 
$1.90. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CAL. POETS 


HE California Writers Club have 

issued their year book of poetry, 
titled it WEST WINDS, and publisked it 
through the Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company of San Francisco. 

It is difficult to review a book of 
poetry. A book, that is, containing the 
finest examples of a poet’s writings for 
the year. And it is especially so in this 
instance. WEST WINDS, besides con- 
taining excellent examples of the work 
of such distinguished poets as Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, Clinton Scollard, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jessie E. Ritten- 
house, Edwin Markham, George Sterling 
and Ina Donna Coolbrith, contains also 
many fine examples of the work of Cali- 
fornia’s younger poets. It is not with 
bored weariness one reads and puts 
aside the California Writers Club antho- 
logy of verse; but rather with something 
surely akin to wistful memories and 
poignantly sharpened sense of where 
truer beauties lie. 

If it is in you to read and read with 
open hearted appreciation the best of 
modern poetry, be eternally grateful to 
one scribbler by taking up this book of 
poetry and reading it through from 
cover to cover. 

WEST WINDS, a book of verse by 
members of the California Writers Club. 
Published by Harr Wagner, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

oa * * 

WO handsome volumes have ar- 

rived. Aaron Burr by Wandell and 
Minnigerode published by Putnam. 
Those of you who have thought Burr 
the traitor—ask yourself why Washing- 
ton loved him, why he was the most 
trusted friend of Washington—and then 
familiarize yourself with the political 
envy of others against this man. Clear 
your mind and read Aaron Burr. There 
is much food for thought here; the read- 
ing of it; the conclusion you form in 
your own mind will be interesting. 

AARON BURR by Wandell and Minni- 


gerode Putnam. $10.00. 
* 


* * 


HE Grace of Lambs, a series of 14 
short stories by Manuel Komroff, 
put out by Boni Liveright comes to our 
desk. We have but glanced through it, 
read the first story which captivated us 
and made us quite agree with Edward 
J. O’Brien in his note to Horace Live- 
right which said in part that he was 
delighted that Boni and Liveright were 
to publish this book; that he considered 
the author one possessing rare charm, 
no set form, which in itself is delightful, 
woven into a tapestry of beauty and 
pathos from the hand of a master weav- 
er. 
THE GRACE OF LAMBS by Manuel 
Komroff sells for $2.00. 
* * * 


NOTHER which has just arrived 
from Boni and Liveright is Toler- 
ance by the author of THE STORY OF 
MANKIND. This we are told is a story 
of a man’s struggle for the right to 
think. Who among us will not be inter- 
ested in this struggle. Every one of us 
will be bound to see reflected in this 
story, a story of our own struggle 
whether we will admit it or not, we will 
feel a stirring of gratitude after read- 
ing the book. 
TOLERANCE is by Hendrick Willem 
Van Loon, published by Boni Liveright 
and sells for $3.00. 
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LEADERS OF MEN 


EADERS of men, perhaps the most 

thrilling pictures at all times are 
enhanced by ANDRE’ MAUROI’s most 
able and charming treatment of the sub- 
ject in “CAPTAINS AND KINGS.” 

The author equips his cerebral lobes, 
one as a philosopher, the other as a man 
of action, and in three dialogues, scin- 
tillating with wit and fluent with a sure- 
ness of the subject, they fight their wordy 
duel. 

If he seems to rob the Philosopher of a 
bit of his own stuff to help the Lieuten- 
ant, this in no way lessens your interest 
in the arguments. 

Review by L. B. B. 

CAPTAIN® AND KINGS by Andre’ 
Maurois (author of Ariel) $1.50, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

” * x 
FIVE STORIES 


HE MOST interesting, distinctive 
stories we have read in some time 
comes to our desk under the title of 
THE LANDMARK from the pen of James 
Lane Allen. Allen had always said a 
short story writer should have a style 
of his own—should write as he saw a 
thing, as he wanted:to write, as he felt 
the story, not as a writing-course taught 
him, or as English literature influenced 
him—but he should write the thing as 
he saw it—for the God of things as they 
are! So we have the delightful stories 
in this book from the story teller whom 
the American public loves. Due to our 
limited space it is impossible to outline 
even one of those charming stories but 
then why do it anyway? Surely the 
reader will enjoy the book more, having 
read it himself without preconceived 
ideas as to the contents of each indi- 
vidual story. 
THE LANDMARK by James Lane AlI- 
len, MacMillan. $2.00. 

* * oe 
EXPERIMENTER OF DRAMA 
NCE to every man who writes or 
wishes to write drama comes the 

desire to experiment with the old 
MASKS. Fascinatingly comes again the 
revival of the old Italian tradition in 
THE WONDER’ HAT, —Harlequinade 
pace and spirit and deviltry. Pierrot 
moaning his lyrical love has been born 
into another Pierrot, befooled by the 
Magic boot and lacerated by the invisi- 
ble Harlequin with a hat pin—The book 
is comprised of five plays, each one in 
itself a delight—something different. 

THE WONDER HAT by Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hetch Ap- 
pleton. $1.75. 

* . ” 

WENTY NINE LOVE STORIES BY 

TWENTY-NINE AUTHORS, reads 
one of the titles from Appleton, and since 
everyone loves a lover we suggest 29 
love stories will give you variety enough 
to last for sometime. 

+ * 7 


V/// Betamax in atmosphere is Harold 
Bell Wright’s A SON OF HIS 
FATHER. Price $2.00. With Wright's 
usual story telling comes this story of 
the desert and mountain werld of Ari- 
zona and the Mexican Border. 

* a * 


ROM Thomas Seltzer comes four 

volumes by Marcel Proust. We have 
finished the .first volume and reserve the 
right to review the four in one review in 
a later issue of Overland. 











In vain George Schrader, alias Joseph 
Snape, searched the faces of the passerby 
for some familiar countenance. He was 
wandering down a street that looked 
vaguely familiar and in the distance he 
saw the spires of a small church. And 
when he was near he recognized the 
church of his boyhood; a lump suddenly 
formed in his throat and tears glistened 
in his faded eyes and dimmed his vision. 
The man was world weary. He paused 
uacertainly in front of the church and 
peering through the door he could see 
the twinkling tapers, smell the odor of 
flowers, and hear the deep rumbliing of 
the organ, and the voices of the wor- 
shippers. His happy youth rushed back 
to him, he was a boy once more and 
fresh as the morning. Yielding to a 
persistent urging he entered the church; 
sought a dark corner and bowed his head 
in meditation. 

After leaving the church he continued 
his aimless wanderings until the sun 
dipped behind the range of hills and 
darkness spread her shadow across the 
valley. Then he went to his hotel and 
slept the first dreamless sleep of years. 
His mind was at rest; for, in the morn- 
ing he would surrender to the police. 

The next day a tall gray-haired man, 
with long lines of suffering deeply chis- 
eled into his countenance, walked into 
the police station of Brighton and in- 
sisted upon surrendering for the murder 
of Emil Meyer; committed twenty years 
ago. 

The desk sergeant looked the man 
over carefully; he seemed sane! It might 
be true and yet, the sergeant was sure 
that there was no warrant out, or ever 
had been, for the arrest of George Schra- 
der for the crime of murder. 

“Go and see the chief and tell him 
your story,” advised the sergeant: “he 
will know what steps to take!”’ 

The Chief of Police looked keenly at 
his visitor. It was a strange case. Or- 
dering the self-accused man to be in- 
carcerated on a formal charge, the po ice 
officer conducted a vigorous investiga- 
tion of the confessed criminal. 

Two days later the prisoner was ush- 
ered into the office of the Chief; who 
had an alienist on hand to observe 
George Schrader while he broke the 
news to him. 

“I'd like to know what your game is?” 
sneered the Chief, as his eyes bored into 
the troubled ones of the prisoner. “In 
part your story’s true. You are who 
you claim to be. But why did you lie to 
me about Emil Meyer? The old rec- 
ords show that Emil Meyer died a sui- 
cide! He had taken poison; and accord- 
ing to the note found on him, he was 





The Sword of Conscience 


(Continued from Page 57) 


looking for a lonely place to die; but he 
was found breathing his last on what is 
now known as Alta Hill. How be it 
that his body bore no sign of a gunshot 
wound ?” 

The words of the Police Chief had a 
strange effect upon George Schrader. 

His chin jerked up as though some 
one had hit it, hope glimmered in his 
eyes, all the tightness at his throat re- 
laxed ; suddenly great tears flowed down 
his furrowed cheeks. 

“Is that true?” he whispered—his 
chest heaving like the ocean after a 
storm. 

The Chief nodded contemptuously. 

However, it was too much for tor- 
tured nerves to stand; George Schrader 
slumped. forward, face down, and 
sprawled across the Chief’s desk in bliss- 
ful oblivion. 

George Schrader was helped choking 
and sputtering back to life with a liberal 
does of aromatic spirits of ammonia. He 
and the Police Head were alone, and he 
sprawled in a huge easy chair whilst the 
officer busied himself at his desk. As the 
relieved man sat, relaxed, the thread of 
thought and plan wove over him a tre- 
mendous change. It was as though the 
thwarted growth of all the past con- 
science pierced years had fluxed into life 
and were pulsating with the eagerness 
of unsullied youth. No more would he 
slink through the world like a hunted 
thing—henceforth strangers would be 
met with friendly interest, instead of 
secret forebodings or complete avoid- 
ance; verily, he had been reborn again! 

He felt his collar; it was wilted with 
the sweat of suffering and relief! But 
now, thank God, his fearful years were 
behind. He would try and pick up the 
thread of life where he’d severed it a 
score of years ago. As he stirred with 
the rebirth that was his, he felt the other 
man’s eyes upon him. 

“I suppose it’s too much to expect,” 
said the new Schrader in ringing tones: 
“but, could you tell me of the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Parker?” 

“Mrs. Parker,” repeated the Chief 
puzzledly, “no can’t say that I could, 
undoubtedly, there are many Mrs. Park- 
ers in town, what is the initial ?” 

“T do not know. It is just the name 
Parker that I remember. That was the 
name of the bank clerk that Milly Meyer 
married.” 

“Oh, Milly Meyer,” echoed the 
Chief: “there is a woman known by 
that name at this address,”’ and he turned 
and scribbled on a bit of scratch paper. 

Wonderingly he took the paper from 
the officer and bidding him a formal 
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adieu he went to his hotel and removed 
signs, that indexed the galaxy of emo- 
tions which he had just rapided through. 
Feeling as though he’d partaken of the 
heavenly elixir of immortality, he hailed 
a taxi-cab and ordered that he be driven 
to the given address. When he arrived 
at the designated place he requested the 
cabman to drive a block beyond—then— 
he dismissed the conveyance. He saun- 
tered by the place; it was a modern bun- 
galow centered in beautiful grounds— 
after he’d walked around the block a 
few times in his effort to control his 
abundance of elation he presented him- 
self at the door of the residence and in- 
quired of the maid for Miss Milly 
Meyer. 

The maid gave the radiant caller 
close scrutiny, and quick to see that he 
was not a salesman of some sort, she in- 
formed: “Miss Meyer is in the rose 
garden—just follow that red gravel 
path over to the right and you'll find 
her.” 

“I thank you.” 

Following the path indicated by the 
maid, Schrader paused at the arched 
opening in 2 high hedge; and looking 
through, he saw the most wonderful pro- 
fusion of flower royalty—collected the 
world over—that ever had been his for- 
tune to enjoy. Over in one corner of 
the enchanted place he discovered a 
woman. Her face was protected with a 
large panama, and her gloved hands 
were giving the gorgeous blooms loving 
attention. As he strode noiselessly to- 
wards her, a meadow lark burst forth 
into joyous song. 

She sensed his presence, straightened 
up, and looked at her caller with eyes 
that put to shame the beauty of the 
treasured blooms. 

The man was shaken to the very foun- 
dation of his being, by what he saw. It 
was really Milly Meyer that stood be- 
fore him—not the proud arrogant Milly 
of old, but a matured Miily, one that 
had been brought to a luscious ripeness 
by the sun of time, and experience, plus 
the soil of a wonderful personality—here 
was one of the rarest gems—a woman 
that had found herself and knew what 
to expect from life. 

“Miss Meyer—Milly—oh Milly,” 
said the man emotionally, as he removed 
his hat and stood before her with the 
light of a love that had been carried in 
the heart for as long as one could re- 
member—that had suddenly burst forth 
in dazzling expectations—‘‘do you know 
me” 

A little frown appeared between the 
woman’s eyes as she silently appraised the 
mute, glowing man before her. Finally, 
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recognition flowed into her wonderful 
eyes and she came towards him with a 
little rush and put both her hands in his, 
as she said in a most matter-of-fact voice, 
just as though she’d been expecting him, 
“Why if it’s not George Schrader, wel- 
come home, George, I knew that you'd 
come back to me, sometime!” 

“But Milly, I can’t just understand 
—after all these years—things turning 
out like this—soon I'll begin to doubt 
if I’m still on this plane!” 

The woman laughed joyously. 

“Oh my boy—we both have suffered 
—but there is still time to make amends.” 

Quickly the man told his story. 

“Poor father,” said the woman in a 
throaty voice—he thought he was doing 
everything for the best. 

“You know, George, I never knew 
the real truth about that momentous 
night, you and he were together, until 
a week before I was married, then he 
told me all—not sparing himself at all— 
poor dear—and I believe that it was the 
sword of conscience that drove him to 
destroy himself, when he saw the results 
of his terrible planning.” 

“But still I don’t understand,” said 
Schrader happily: “here, you were mar- 
ried twenty years ago I know, to a Mr. 
Parker, and yet you are still known as 
Miss Milly Meyer!” 

“It’s all very simple,” explained 
Milly, as her fine eyes shadowed for a 
moment, “no sooner was the wedding 
ceremony over than I recognized the 
tragic fact that there was only one man 
that I could possibly love, and that was 
you dear.” 

The man smiled understandingly, as 
he lifted her hands to his lips. 

“And then,” continued Milly as she 
gently drew her hands away, “even then, 
I’d have stood by my bargain but the 
man proved so unbearable that I was 
forced to leave him on my honeymoon. 
I came home and found father dead by 
his own hand!” 

“My poor Milly,” said George Schra- 
der, as he swept the beautiful woman 
into his arms, “we are still comparatively 
young in body, and our spirit is as young 
as the morning dew; we'll forget the 
past and live in the glorious now, that 
leads to the mansions of dreams come 
true.” 


A Metal Badge 


(Continued from Page 39) 





balancing effect of holding a famous out- 
law’s more famous guns; the outlaw’s 
quick-witted use of the “passing shadow” 
chance to dig spurs into his horse and 
dash for it, knocking Pud to the ground 
at the same time, from which scrambled 
position he shot wild and saw the out- 
law’s horse roll over dead, while his 
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rider crawled off into the high weeds. 
The next day Carter still refused to 
walk, swearing that it was impossible 
for him to do so, so another day and 
night was spent in the shelter that no 
cowboy ever used except in the extremest 
urgency. The scouting parties would 
never have looked for Pud Burnett there 
in a hundred years. But by the second 
day loss of sleep and food produced in 
Pud enough savagery to convince his 
prisoner that he not only could but 
would shoot him down and leave him to 
the coyotes if he didn’t do as he was 
told; and although inventing every an- 





noyance he could think of to hinder their 
progress, Carter walked along toward 
Fort Stockton with Pud’s .45 nudging 
his shoulder blade. 

It was thus, struggling with blistered 
heels and raging tempers, that the two 
pedestrians staggered right under the 
hurrying hoofs of Morg Blanty’s “neck- 
tie’ party at dawn that morning, barely 
two miles short of the lonely cottonwood. 

“An’ ’soon’s I'd pulled that gag outa 
his goozle, whada yuh think this son- 
uva-gun ast me?” Pud indicated the 
blushing sheriff: 

“Didja git m’ badge, Pud ?” 
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drench yourself in the sewer refuse of 
her fatalistic and fantastical realism. 
Happiness, she has declared to me is, 
impossible; it is a fool’s paradise. For 
awhile I believe her. In time I learned 
differently. I have a hunch that noth- 
ing less than dynamite would gain me 
admittance to that apartment now. 

And I knew yet another woman, an 
old lady who died recently at the age 
of eighty-two. She was a pioneer in 
the days when the West was young. 
She crossed the continent, walking in 
the wake of an ox team. She wrested 
a living from a new and young land. 
She planted fruit trees and gardens 
where there had been no fruit trees and 
gardens. She had to. Her husband 
was an Intellectual Hobo of that day. 
She bore and reared nine children. She 
knew toil, privation, worry, care, joy 
and sorrow. 

But did the weight of many years 
and much toil find this old woman bitter. 
No, her old age found her rich in the 
memories of having watched a new land 
grow into an empire. She had found 
time always to be a student. She was 
on speaking terms with the great philo- 
sophers of all history. She herself had 


profound philosophies. Her body was 
sound; her mind true and clear as a 
mellow bell up until a few short hours 
before her passing. She saw life 
simply and honestly. It had no com- 
plications. There was nothing involved 
about either life, art or beauty to this 
pioneer woman; no need for uproars 
and unheavals. 

And did she sit alone, in a world 
apart? Her mind, her home and her 
door were always open and she herself 
welcomed you to sit with her in her 
window and watch the perpetual poem 
of the sunlight on the floor. Nor did 
she ask you to weep and paw the air 
while she rubbed salt in the wounds 
that life must have dealt her. She 
cleansed her wounds, healed and forgot 
them. She had for her guest only the 
best of her whimsical wit. 

How this old woman did love beauty, 
life and growing things! Many years 
ago, she planted on either side of her 
garden walk, two trees that are today 
great, tall, straight shafts. To me 
these trees are living poems to mark 
the memory of she who planted them 
tended, watched and finally left them. 
I cannot help but wonder if my friend 
who sits alone in her lovely apartment 
with her unwanted verses, will leave 
two trees to mark her memory. I 
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doubt it. The old woman who planted 
the trees was genius in the art of life; 
a great master in distilling from the 
bitterest realities the fine rich gold of 
true self-knowledge and self-realization. 
She did not tell you that happiness is 
impossible. She was happiness. In con- 
trast my friend who is skilled in words, 
phrases, and literary formalisms is a 
pauper, a crude, clumsy amateur pre- 
tender when it comes to contacting the 
simplest realities that life puts in the 
path of all men. One woman spent her 
years on the firing line of life’s battle- 
field and she left two living trees. The 
other woman has spent her life refus- 
ing to come within hailing distance of 
the battle‘s fartherest outposts and she 
will leave—what? That is the differ- 
ence between the two women. 

I need not go on. Already, you have 
matched my notes with some of your 
own, which are infinitely better. Hap- 
pily for yourself and your faith in the 
world of men, you can always contrast 
the Intellectual Hoboes of your ac- 
quaintance with those rarely wise peo- 
ple—geniuses, students, artists, crea- 
tors, dreamers, doers—who have learned 
how to live and how to grow. Like the 
trees, the stars, the planets, the grass 
and the mountains these people accom- 
plish their works without any fuss or 
feathers; without affectations or tem- 
peramental fireworks. They make of 
their genius in the arts, professions and 
business a joy and not an affliction. 





From a ’49 Ledger 
(Continued from Page 43) 


solace in adventure. An example of this 
spirit of restlessness can well be under- 
stood for only in the very few years back 
it was again repeated but there were no 
fields of the West and solace was found 
in a crime wave which swept our coun- 
try. 

One might follow this restlessness in 
the pages of the old ledger. Few of the 
names appearing thereon were remem- 
bered by men who mind in the same 
district in 1850. The store with its 
merchants and customers passed away 
leaving only the musty old book as a 
telltale to give us a side glance into that 
strange, wild life of the miners, who in 
the first flush of gold excitement washed 
their dirt in the muddy streams, and 
lived in the log cabins among the great 
pines on the banks of the river at Colma. 
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bulls causes an average calf crop of about 
50 per cent. In a pasture one can get 
easily 85 per cent out of the same cows. 
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We are greatly in need of 
extra copies of June, July, 
and November, 1925 OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, for use 
in completing our files. Any 
of our readers having those 
copies, wishing to assist us 
in this work, please address 
copies to 356 Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Editors 




















S omething 
‘Different in 
Individuality 


A sure thing is a Lariat in the 
hands of the experienced. Once 
it strikes it holds. 


Come In Now 


\ monthly Roundup of West- 
ern Discussion and Criticism 
devoted to higher standards of 
literature on broad cultural 
lines of expression. 


—, 


THE LARIAT 


Edited by Col. E. Hofer 
$2.00 per year 25¢ per copy 
SALEM, OREGON 
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Something “New 


Make your Direct Mail Advertising 
effective by including illustrations. 


THE MIMEO AD SHOP 
721 Gillette Building 
Garfield 4536 

Commercia! Art 


ds Spanish Translation 


Mimeographing 
Mutligraphing 











Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 





Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 


and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 









Please write for Booklet 


{nae GOLF co 


available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Ree en sees _— 

















ALEXANDRIA 








Los Angeles _ .. 





This, in a breeding section, takes a big 
chunk out of the possible profits. 

Our ranches generally are far from 
the railroads. Feed must be put into 
four-footed animals and driven to mar- 
ket. Usually when we do reach the rail- 
roads with our stock, we are still from 
four hundred to seven hundred miles 
from the nearest market, which means 
further expenses getting there. 

In this matter of marketing we are de- 
pendent very much on luck. Our Colo- 
rado range steers sell generally as feeder 
steers, and are bought by the corn feeders 
of the middle west. Our ranches are 
not capable of feeding our breeding stock 
and fattening our steers, too. _We do not 
like to hold our “beef” in our valley pas- 
tures any longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, since we need that pasture for our 
stock cattle. 

Circumstances require that we order 
our stock cars several weeks ahead of 
time. Sometimes the cars are delayed 
in arriving. We must go onto the range, 
gather our shipping steers, drive them 
forty or fifty miles to the railroad—and 
ho'd them there until the cars arrive. All 
this means added costs, and little oppor- 
tunity to pick a market either as to time 
or place. We have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that no matter how poor the 
market may be we had better sell and 
take our medicine, since it seldom pays 
to hold over for a better price. 


February, 1926 


We are in a condition where, since 
1919, we have been receiving no more 
for our cattle than we did before the 
war, and often much less. The cost of 
grazing and feeding and handling this 
stock is easily 100 per cent greater than 
it was formerly. 

Some are suggesting remedies, and 
nearly all of them have to do with con- 
gressional action. Congress seems to be 
pretty badly overworked in these later 
days. Everyone who desires better con- 
ditions rushes to Congress to get laws 
bringing about the desired reformation. 

I, too, have a suggestion with regard 
to the best way to help the western cat- 
tle man out of his difficulties. It is a 
suggestion that ought to appeal to a pub- 
lic tired of governmental interfering in 
private business enterprises. 

My suggestion is to try for a while 
letting the cattleman of the west abso- 
lutely alone. Don’t worry him any fur- 
ther with everlasting fears that his range 
fees are going up, or his freight rates are 
to be raised, or his bank credit further 
impaired. Just give him a fair show, 
without interference. Quit frightening 
him with the constant nightmare that 
is just around the corner, if he gets on 
his feet, there’s a stuffed club of in- 
creased costs to knock him down again. 








Featured Contributors 


Watts 


It’s Field 


The ‘Parade Has Started! 


It is THE AMERICAN PARADE 
A new magazine in a NEW form. 
A book-bound quarterly 

Ready for the library shelf. 


George Sterling, Olga Petrova, Gamaliel Bradford, Ethel 
Mumford, Richard Le Gallienne, 


the whole glittering pageantry of American life. 
The Circus going by the door. 


Louise Rice. 





Address: 166 Remsen Street 








THE AMERICAN PARADE 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year 


Brooklyn, New York 
























































Those little late-at-night lunches 
(TH when Baker's plays refreshing host 


= 


De.icious at any time 


"BAKER’S COCOA 


is particularly attractive and satisfying just before retiring. 
| Made by a purely mechanical process, without the use of 
chemicals, it is pure and healthful. 





REG US Par OFF. Contains no added mineral matter 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Mills at Montreal Booklet of Choice Recipes 









































Are You Giie af the! 
Intellectually Alert 


=| You will enjoy RHYMES AND REACTIONS, a monthly page of wit, irony and understanding by 
that master of Western verse, George Sterling. There is the Pan-Pacific page each month conducted 
by Saul Pollock, a serious discussion of a serious question. And The Free Market will amuse 
as well as instruct; rare bits of poetry and splendidly told stories and articles will bring you joy. 
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HUUVUUUUAUAULANA ATTA UHH 


Cast your eye over a few of March features: 


TT 
| 


| 
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Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


Is most delightful in IT MATTERS NOT, a story-modern of the West 
today, a mirror of Penninsula life. 





TTT 


Sara Bard Field, Col. E. S. Wood 


Two world-known poets are to be represented in March Overland. If 
you are not pleased we miss our guess. 


UUUNNUO TAAL 





LULA 






E Cristel Hastings 


= 

= TRAIL ENDS is her latest bit of prose. It will be refreshing. 

= AND 

= There will be much else, AMBASSADORS OF HAPPINESS will make 
= you wonder; THE IMMORTALS is one by Charles Caldwell Dobie 
E which will facinate you. 









The subscription blank is below 


THERE IS NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. One whole ye:r for 32.5C. 


Overland Monthly Magazine, 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco. 








Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50, for which send your magazine for one year to 
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